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Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 
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This Swiss 
made Stop 
watch by 
Zodiac times 
the action to 
1/10 of a 
second. Yours for free B&W 
coupons, the valuable extra 
on every pack of Raleigh. 

To see over 1000 gifts, write 
for your free Gift Catalog: 
Box 12, Louisville, Ky. 40201. 
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“T learned about Maytag dependability 
from my mother and my grandmother” 
writes Mrs. Yerger. 


“Mine has been a regular 
workhorse for 7 years, but it has 
seldom seen the repairman. 


“Three generations of our family have enjoyed 
Maytag dependability,” says Mrs. Sheila 
Yerger, Canyon, Texas. 

“My grandmother had a Maytag Washer 
with a gasoline motor. It was so dependable that 
when my mother married, she got a 
Maytag, too. 

“That makes me a third-generation 
‘Maytag woman.’ My Maytag Washer saw both 
children through diapers. Nowadays, it’s 
busier than ever with jeans, shirts, sneakers, 
everything a young family needs. But it has 
only had a few small repairs in the seven 
years I’ve had it.” 





We don’t say all Maytags will equal that 
record. But dependability is what we try to build 
into every Maytag Washer and Dryer. 





® THE DEPENDABILITY PEOPLE Mr. & Mrs. Walter C. Yerger; Craig, 6; Lisa, 3 
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ROSENSTEIN & TAUBMAN AFTER A GAME AT A MANHATTAN COURT 


LETTER FROM THE PUBLISHER 


If there was any tennis showdown that interested Sport Writer 
Philip Taubman more than this week’s record $1 million duel be- 
tween Jimmy Connors and Australia's John Newcombe, it was one 
he hoped to arrange between Connors and himself. Well before he 
went out to Los Angeles to interview Connors for the story, Taub- 
man began practicing for a fast set or two with his subject. Unfor- 
tunately, Connors declined the challenge, pleading a need to rest a 
recently sprained ankle before his match with Newcombe. It was 
just as well. Taubman took up tennis at eleven and is a weekend play- 
er of some skill and ferocity. Yet in a series of poolside conversations 
with Connors at the Beverly Hills Tennis Club, he found the world’s 
top seed “talking about a wholly different game—a repertory of shots 
and spins, angles and strategies of chesslike intricacy calculated sev- 
eral volleys in advance.” Taubman came away from his talks with 
Connors “even more impressed with the incredibly intense concen- 
tration he brings to the game than with his speed and power.” 

Taubman continued his study of the superstar’s style—both on 
and off the court—during interviews with his tennis-pro mother Glo- 
ria Connors and his Wimbledon-winning sometime fiancée Chris 
Evert. Reporter-Researcher Jay Rosenstein talked to Connors’ man- 
ager Bill Riordan, tennis officials and a courtful of American and Aus- 
tralian pros, including Newcombe. When Rosenstein grew up in 
Brooklyn, his game was boxball, a kind of street tennis that is played 
with a “Spaldeen pinkie” ball on a court made up of sidewalk squares. 
“These pros have a certain panache,” Rosenstein concedes, “but they 
couldn't have handled the ‘flukes’ and ‘dinks’ off the cement cracks.” 

One trademark of the Australian pro game that Rosenstein not- 
ed in the course of his reporting was a deep loyalty to the strong Syd- 
ney-brewed beers that some Australian pros bring with them when 
they play in the U.S. Interviewing Newcombe al a tournament in Tuc- 
son, Ariz., Rosenstein observed that despite an outward display of con- 
fidence, “he was taking Connors very seriously.” The clue: an un- 
characteristic glass of milk instead of beer with Newcombe’s roast 
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The computer and 
research 


‘Ve computer serves society in many ways. It is an information organizer, 
helping deal with large amounts of data. It is a productivity tool, helping us 
make better use of our resources. It is a management tool, providing per- 
spective on complex decisions. 

The computer is also a major research tool, perhaps the most useful of 
any at the disposal of science today. It is being used to explore many different 
frontiers of the natural world mathematically—recreating and analyzing inter- 
actions that could not otherwise be observed or understood. 

It is helping scientists develop a mathematical model of the nucleus of a 
human cell for use in cancer research. It is helping develop potential new 
energy sources such as the fusion reactor. It is helping weather researchers 
learn how to control air pollution. 

In these and countless other activities, the computer is performing cal- 
culations that were often impractical, or even impossible, only a few short 
years ago—calculations that have now been made practical by rapid advances 
in computing speeds and storage capacity, and sharply reduced cost-per- 
computation. 

It’s particularly appropriate that the computer should play such an im- 
portant role in scientific research, for research has played a key role in the 
computer's own development. A prime example is the remarkable evolution 
in the basic components of the computer—from the early technology based 
on large, relatively slow vacuum tubes, to transistors, to integrated circuits, 
to today’s microscopically small high-speed circuitry. 

IBM research scientists made critical contributions to these advances. 
Now they are helping look for the breakthroughs of tomorrow—exploring 
new techniques ranging from sophisticated lasers to devices much faster 
than even the most advanced circuitry now in use. 

IBM’s commitment to research, to finding new ways to do things better 
and to reducing the cost of doing them, is a continuing one. And it is a cor- 
nerstone of our expectation that the technological strides of the next twenty- 
five years will eclipse even those of the last twenty-five. 

We are working toward that goal. 
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Because each is a selection of the Dun & 
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useful insights, 
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The Babies Left Behind 


To the Editors: 

I was one of those for the war in 
Viet Nam, but as I slept last night un- 
der a soft, warm blanket, I thought of 
the children of God in Viet Nam under 
their blankets of stinking death, hunger 
and abandonment [April 14], and I won- 
dered there in the dark if lightning 
would strike. 

Gary V. Heesch 
Oregon City, Ore. 


That the “baby lift” is another facet 
of our emotionalism with respect to 
South Viet Nam is undeniable. But that 
it is being used by the Administration 
to manipulate emotions in favor of the 
President and against the Congress is 
highly questionable. 


ugee children who are being brought to 
the U.S.? But what about the starving 
black child in the ghetto, the poor In- 
dian on the reservation, or the ragged- 
clothed youngster in Appalachia? 
Where can they flee to? How many spe- 
cial funds are set up for them? 
J. Thomas Jones 
Muncie, Ind 





Congenial World 

In your Essay “The U.S. Cannot 
Live in Isolation” [April 7], you say that 
“not only must the U.S. be able to de- 
fend itself but it must have a world—or 
at least some regions of the world—con- 
genial to its system and its goals.” 

And I ask: Are the goals of the in- 


6162 Marketing Information Systems. Kurt H Schaffir 
and H. George Trentin. How to plan, design, operate a 
system. List price $24.00 

6185 Buy, Sell, Merge: How To Do It, William H 
Baumer and Leo Northan. The motives and methods in 
fluencing negotiations. List price $21.50 

6191 Return on Investment. Robert A. Peters. Theory 
and applications, examined in depth for operational man 
agers. List price $19.95 

6001 AMA Management Handbook. Russel! F. Moore 
Assembles the substance of AMA's most popular semi 
nars. List price $37.50 

6173 Corporate and Executive Tax Sheltered Invest- 
ments, Peter C. Reid and Gustave Simons. Authoritative. 
non-technical, up to date. List price $20.00 

6046 The Dun & Bradstreet Handbook of Credits and 
Collections, Harold T. Redding and Guyon H. Knight Ill 
Most complete credit reference book ever written, List 
price $20.00 

6123 Assuring Customer Satisfaction. Rodney L. Cron 
Sound advice on facing the militant consumer. List price 
$16.95 

6080 Methods and Techniques of Business Forecasting. 
W.F. Butler, R.A. Kavesh, R.B. Platt. The classic text on 
the subject. (Counts as two selections.) List price $49.50 
6033 Confessions of a Price Controller, C. Jackson 
Grayson, Jr. with Louis Neeb. Ex-Price Chief speaks 


numerable juntas you have supported 
throughout the world (Greece, Chile, 
Santo Domingo, etc.) your free society's 
goals too? 


Applications and plans for the adop- 


Laura Tzelepoglou 
Athens, Greece 


The failure of U.S. policy in Cambo- 
dia and Viet Nam, and its setback in the 
Middle East, clearly reflects the change 
in the “correlation of forces” to the dis- 
advantage of the U.S. This change is 
partly an inevitable development: a 
world divided between superpowers and 
non-powers is a historic anomaly, and 
the increasing ability of smaller powers 
to frustrate great powers is a return to 
normality. But the change is also a fac- 
tor of American decline: the decline of 
our willingness to allocate resources and 
take action in support of our foreign 
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tion of these babies have been in pro- 
cess for as long as two years. It would 
appear that the only change is accel- 
eration of the process, created by the ac- 
celeration of the crumbling of the de- 
fenses of South Viet Nam, which stems 
from the refusal of the Congress to ap- 
prove the President's request for aid to 
South Viet Nam. But the real respon- 
sibility is that of the American people 
themselves. Congress is only carrying 
out the mandate of its constituents, and 
that mandate for years has been to get 
out of South Viet Nam and stay out. Ad- 
mirable as the baby lift may be, where 
is our concern for South Vietnamese ba- 


bies left behind? 
Margaret Chase Smith 
Skowhegan, Me. 


Mrs. Smith served from 1949 to 1973 
as an independent-minded Republican 
Senator from Maine. 


Isn't it nice to see so many Amer- 
icans open their kind hearts to donate 
food, clothing and money to those ref- 


policy. 

We must integrate public support 
into the conduct of our foreign affairs 
through responsible and candid leader- 
ship by the Executive, in the Congress 
and in the media, with better under- 
standing of the roles of pressure groups, 
whether they be economic, ethnic or 
philosophic. Also, there must continue 
to be a strong moralistic basis for U.S. 
foreign policy. It would have no valid- 
ity without one. 

We seem, at least temporarily, to 
lack an element indispensable to devel- 
oping and carrying out sound foreign 
policy. It is faith in each other as com- 
mon voyagers. 

Robert Taft Jr. 
U.S. Senator, Ohio 
Washington, D.C. 


I did not like your Essay. The area 
of the world in which the U.S. should 
be “prepared to commit itself” seems to 
have shrunk drastically in the past 14 
years. Is this because “the world 
changed,” or is it because our wisdom 
and resolve have also shrunk? At this 
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You’ve been asked concerns people have 
to relocate. Now, what about moving. Most 
comes first, your family importantly, Allied has 
or your job? That’s not a a people-caring attitude 
fair question. Both are that we’ve been perfect- 
important in different ing for nearly 50 years. 


ways. Allied Van Lines 
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cern of uprooting your ' <& y furniture efficiently, 
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theroughspots @ jj can move with 
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A transfer doesn’t have 
to be a family crisis. 


CALL AN ALLIED AGENT. HE'S A GOOD FRIEND TO TALK TO 
pg atte MOVERS, INC FEDERAL STORAGE & MOVING CO. 


So relax. Call on 
an Allied agent’s ex- 
perience to move your 
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LICATA MOVING & STORAGE CO 


50 E. Illinois Ave., Palatine, III. Serving Chicago and the Northern Suburbs Local/National/International Moving 
359-6400 Call Collect: 327-7303 525-6700 
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OUR IRISH WHISKEY 

COULD BECOME 

THE GREATEST NAME 
IN SCOTCH. 


Ever since our $20,000 Chicago Taste Testing 
Competition proved that Tullamore Dew was 
every bit as smooth and light and mellow as the 
leading scotches, a lot of scotch drinkers have 
been asking for it by name. 

The wrong name. 

They’ve been calling it “Tullamore Dew 
Scotch,” or just ‘Tullamore Scotch,” when, in 
fact, Tullamore Dew is a blended Irish whiskey. 

But we understand. 

You see, Tullamore Dew has a taste that is 
unlike any Irish whiskey, and, in the opinion of 
an increasing number of former scotch drinkers, 
actually more pleasing than the scotch they 
used to drink. 

It's no wonder that a lot of people have 
switched to Tullamore Dew without realizing 
they were giving up their scotch for an Irish 
whiskey, but if the trend continues, it could get 
a little confusing. 

So before we find Tullamore Dew topping 
a list of the world’s great scotches, we just want 
to make sure you know it for what it is: a smooth, 
light, mellow Irish whiskey. 

Try Tullamore Dew, if you haven't already. 
And try, also, to get the name right. 





TULLAMORE DEW i. i 
BLENDED IRISH WHISKEY. Siete fy 
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Tullamore Dew ® Blended Irish Whiskey 86 Proof Imported by Heudlein, Inc , Hartford, C1 ©1974 


Scandinavia. 
She's three unforgettable 
countries and 


one unique airline. 


She’s the fairytale countryside 
of Hans Christian Andersen. 


On the Danish island of Fenan is a remarkable 
open-air museum that recreates life as it was in 1805, 
when Hans Christian Andersen was born in the town 
of Odense. SAS can fly you to magical Denmark more 
frequently than any other airline. 


She’s Lappland. And people 
who haven't changed in centuries. 


Just ] 4 
sy fii 


~_ 


At the top of Scandinavia live the Lapps, Europe's 
oldest national group. They follow traditions going 
back centuries, earning a living from their reindeer 
herds. If you're lucky, you'll attend a Lapp wedding, a 
uniquely colorful celebration. Only SAS can fly you to 
as many as 70 distant Scandinavian cities. 


She’s a world where life itself 
is a celebration. 








Step into an inn in the Swedish university town 
of Uppsala. Join the local residents in sipping cold 
local beer from a Viking style mead horn. After all, 
you've already had a taste of the Viking life aboard 
your SAS Jet. 


City 
State 


Navigators of the world...since it was flat. cy W a i 


She’s proud Viking ships 
reach out and touch. 


At the Viking Ship Museum in Oslo, theo: remark- 
able relics of the great Viking age stand, much as 
they were in the Ninth Century. These proud ships 
can be seen, touched and photographed on any num- 
ber of planned SAS vacations. 


She’s what you experience 
when you fly SAS. 


Scandinavia is our home. So, naturally, we fly to 
her more frequently, from more North American cit- 
ies, than anybody else. Flying SAS to Scandinavia is 
like getting a taste of our world before you arrive. 


Your travel agent knows 
Scandinavia—and SAS. 


The easiest way to learn more about Scandinavia 
is to visit someone who knows all about her—a travel 
agent. He or she can help you plan the vacation that's 
perfect for you. 

Ask a travel agent to go through SAS’ “Viking Va- 
cations” book with you. SAS is the only airline flying 
to Scandinavia with more than 100 different holiday 
ideas, priced to suit just about any budget. Decide 
when you want to go, how long you want to stay, and 
leave the rest to a travel agent. 

If he or she has run out of copies of “Viking Vaca- 
tions” we'll be glad to send you a free copy. Just mail 
us the coupon below. 

Semel Gao RS Gee A eee Gm Se ee 
PsENp TO: Scandinavian Airlines 
I 55 E. Monroe St., Chicago, Ill. 60603 
' Please send me your information on Scandinavia. 
| I want to know more about her. 


Name 





Address 











Zip 
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THE GREAT ESCAPE. 
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When you think of beautiful music...think of us. 





















Curb appeal? [t's what real estate bro- 
kers call the view from the street. Without 
it, prospects will drive right on by. So when 
you sell, first consider a paint job 

This months Money tells you every- 
thing you always wanted to know about 
selling a house but didn’t know who to 
ask. How much to add to the price for bar- 
gaining? What kind of fixing up pays off? 
Should youactas your own broker? What's 
the best season? 














Whether you're new to tennis or ¢ 
have been hacking away for 25 years, J 
summer camp could do wonders for 
your game 

A week of total im- 
mersion in one of the 
country’s two dozen 
adult tennis camps 
will cost you $250 
to $600. Bur how 
do you choose the |, 
rightone? You start ‘ 
with Moneys bouncy | 
rundown 
















How hard 
should you work? 


Some people seem to succeed in bus- 
iness without really trying. Others kill 
themselves working. What makes the 
difference? Money gives you a very practi- 
cal look at the techniques of executives 
who carry heavy loads without going 
under. Plus six 

ways to make 

better use of 
work ume. 























Want to beat 
See page 





Hf you want to sell 
don’t forget that old “curb appeal” 













soommonte ‘grass? 


Now for some 
good inflation. 


Theres one place where not enough 
inflation is bad news and that's in the tires 
on your car 

But how much is enough —for safety 
and longer wear? How are 
radials different? How 
should you adjust pressure 

z= for long trips—or 
} for extra gas sav- 

ings? Where can 
you get a tire safety 
kit? See page Il 





What should you 


yA, night's sleep? What will prevent 


> are the different 
mattresses made? Does “firm” 
really mean firm? 

You can't tell if a bed’s a 
bomb just by its ticking. So 
we take you all the way inside 
innerspring 
foam, water. Read “Getting 
Into Beds” A real sleeper 


mattresses 










* Help trom a Consumerist Congress. 

* How to Scale Down Insurance Costs. 
* Those New, improved Annual Reports. 
* A Specialist in All That Oli Money. 





put into a mattress? 


What must you pay for a good 


that old morning backache? How 










your house, 





Inflation is here to stay. But investors 
can take heart—it's as easy to be a winner 
in the inflation derby as it is to be a loser 

All it takes is knowing how and when 
to shift your assets to take advantage of 
changes in the inflation- 
ary cycle. So how can 
you predict the cycle? 
Two economists give 
you their secret in "How 
to Stop Worrying and 
Learn to Love Inflation” 


Dont get bumed 
on your furnace service contract. 
See page 62. 


Look at the range of stories in Money 
for April and you can see why this maga- 
zine was made for times like these 

The big interest on everybody's mind 
is money. And Money is the one magazine 
that talks about it from every angle—in 
practical, down-to-earth language 

How to live better with the money 
youve got! That's what 2,400,000 Money 
readers want to know. Theyre educated, 
young, affluent. (Ina recent study" Money's 
median household income was the highest 
for any publication measured — $33,145!) 

Money is the market of opportunity for 
1975. Heres where your ads start out with 
extra interest. Here's where the money is 
moving 


Moncy 


The big interest. 
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We never stop 
Dry Gilbeys. Dry Boissiere. 


When a great dry ginandagreat dry martini. Soa Gilboissiere 
dry vermouth get together, the result —_ martini has to be a great dry martini 
is—almost inevitably—a great Dryit...you'll like it. 


Bowsswre Vermouth Sole importer US. A. Munson Shaw Co. NY. Distilled London Dry Gin. 86 prool 
100% grain neutral spirits W.& A Gilbey. Lid. Distr by Natonal Distillers Products Co 


NYC 











If you don’t want a $200 Rolls, 
maybe youd like a $100 Fiat. 


Incredibly authentic car model kits by Pocher 








d'Italia reproduce these (and two other) | Deluxe Classics, Dept. TM3 | 
+ 5 i RY 27 
classics in exact 1/8 scale. Completed, they U0 W tenire: Bowleverc. Suite 210) 
f 18-1/2" 6-1/2" | Y. build | Los Angeles, California 90036 | 
range trom f2 WO LO1/2 yng. You bul 
: ith . | Please send me your [ree full-color brochure | 
your car with nuts, bolts and screws. No paint- | | 
ing. No special tools needed. Each model has ; 
| Name: — : = | 
working components. (In the Fiat, the suspen | 
Address 
sion, steering system, braking and chain drive | 
work.) Hundreds of separate parts in brass, | City: —_— | 
stainless steel, copper, rubber, high-impact | State/Zip: —______ | 
plastic. See them all in our free full-color bro- | | 
chure. Then choose yours a a eee ae 
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rate, maybe in another 14 years a TIME 

Essay will give a new list of “top prior- 

ities”: Washington, D.C., New York 

City, Cape Cod, Miami Beach. I pre- 
ferred Kennedy’s inaugural pledge 

Hugh H. Mills 

Seattle 





Middle East Hack Work 


The question [April 7] is not one of 
finding an Israeli government strong 
enough to make high-risk concessions, 
but rather of finding an Arab govern- 
ment independent and bold enough to 
meet directly with the Israelis and sign 
a peace treaty 

It appears that when Sadat gets 
down to the issue of real peace (via a 
treaty) he cannot hack it. 

Harriet Miller 
Trumbull, Conn 


Speaking of US. leverage with Is- 
rael, Rabin stated, “Israel is a sovereign 
state, responsible for itself.” I hope Ra- 
bin remembers this before he drops an- 
other "$2.5 billion request” on us 

John F. Black 
Dolton, Ill 


Your article is very disturbing by 
reason of its obvious bias in favor of Sa- 
dat, the “moderate Arab.” 

You must think the Israeli Cabinet 
especially thick not to have been aware, 
as events in Cambodia and Viet Nam 
have shown, just how illusory Kissin- 
ger’s wizardry really is 

Instead of assessing the blame equal- 
ly, you, your President and his Secre- 
tary of State have resorted to the un- 
worthy ploy of scapegoating 

Lionel Byrne 
Ottawa 





Target Henry 

In response to your question “What 
Now for Henry?” [April 7], the answer 
1s: RESIGN 

(The Rev.) Julius H. Lang 
Naples, Fla 
* 

What in the hell is wrong with peo- 
ple who now are taking cheap shots at 
this great man? Color ‘em intellectual 
Archie Bunkers 

Bill Gilmore 
Rolling Meadows, Iil 


It is not Henry who has become a 
prisoner of his own legend. It is “Amer- 
ica’s absurd naiveté” that has become a 
prisoner of its own created legend of Kis- 
singer's infallibility, and is now desper- 
ately demanding the legend be true 

Helga Marshall 
San Diego 





Competition in Oil 

TIME was in error when it reported 
in its March 31 issue that I “sharply op- 
posed” efforts to eliminate the oil- and 
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Could the 
next Olympics be 


in Pretoria, 
South Africa? 






There's no reason why it couldn't 
except that South Africa itself 
is barred from the Olympic Games 

We were expelled a few years 
ago at the insistence of some 
nations who claimed that equal 
Opportunity in sport for the 
different races did not exist in 
South Africa 

(In golf, South Africa has 
more black players competing in 
professional] tournaments than 
even the United States.) 

Responsible voices in the 
Olympic movement objected to 
this irrational ouster but were 
soon drowned 

With our black and white 
merit teams denied access to the 
Olympic Games in Mexico City 
in 1968 and more recently Munich 
we had to find another way of 
providing them with international 
competition 





In 1973 we staged our own 
mini-Olympics, attended by more 
than 2,000 sportsmen from all over 
the world. In Pretoria they competed 
for gold, silver and bronze, regardless 
of race, color or creed 
Since then, we have hosted many 
other international events and 
world championships 

There is no reason why 
South Africa should not host the 
next real Olympics — providing she 
is accepted back into the Olympic 
community, 

And why shouldn't she be? 








BES 61059/2 


} 
: 
Further information about South Africa can be obtained from: The Information Counsellor, South African Embass 
30S1 Massachusetts Ave. N.W., WASHINGTON D.C. 20008 





Ahome. 
Buy now 


or wait? 


by W. O. DuVall, Chairman of the Board, 
The Savings and Loan Foundation, Inc. 


Is this the right time to buy ahome? 
The only person who can answer this is 
you, the individual home buyer who 
knows his or her own needs and 
resources 

For many reasons people have post- 
poned home purchases even though 
they need ahome now and can afford 
one. Savings and Loan Associations 
finance over half the homes in the United 

4 States, and wed like to clear up some of 
the questions about today's housing market 

In contemplating a home purchase, you should focus on your 
own housing needs and ability to finance them. This will serve you 
better than trying to guess whether home prices are going up or 
down, or what the future level of mortgage interest rates will be. 
New predictions about economic trends appear every day— but no 
one can accurately predict the future 

One thing that is certain, mortgage money is more readily available 
than in 1974. Also, the supply of housing is becoming more plentiful 

The fact is that owning your home is still one of the best invest- 
ments you can make, not to mention all the other benefits and satis- 
factions that go along with homeownership 

Savings and Loan Associations have helped make this a nation 
of homeowners, and if you are considering buying a house, wed 
like to help you. You'll find your Savings and Loan Association a 
worthwhile place to go for information about mortgage financing 





Savings and Loan Associations 
Serving America 


©1975, The Savings and Loan Foundation, Inc., 1111" Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20004 
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gas-depletion allowance “for all but the 
smallest independent oil producers.” 

I have offered and fought for reforms 
because our tax provisions should en- 
courage domestic exploration, not for- 
eign drilling. The small, independent 
producers drill 85% of the new explor- 
atory wells in this country. Consumer in- 
terests are well served by tax policies 
that allow these smaller firms to pro- 
vide badly needed competition in the pe- 
troleum industry 

Lloyd Bentsen 
U.S. Senator, Texas 
Washington, D.C 





Bikini Parity 
Re “Away from Freedom” (March 
31): as a farmer, may I join farmers 
worldwide in extending congratulations 
to our American counterparts, who in 
1974 received from the sale of food prod- 
ucts “almost exactly as much” income 
as did the producers of other things in 
life, such as autos, bikinis and Ping 

Pong balls 

Dave Sayer 
Ninette, Man 
Canada 





Advice to Fischer 

The Press section [March 31] quotes 
NBC-TV News Vice President Richard 
Fischer, referring to news coverage of 
Viet Nam, as saying: “We are totally in 
the hands of the various crooks who run 
charter services.” 

Speaking as a correspondent who 
has covered Indochina on and off for 
14 years, | am bound to say that this re- 
mark is gratuitous slander against some 
very brave and competent men. Char- 
ter pilots risk their planes and lives day 
after day for such organizations as NBC, 
and their rates are naturally very high 
They get beaten up these days trying to 
jam a few last women and children into 
overloaded evacuation flights or chasing 
through hostile towns on motorcycles, 
looking for missing newsmen who need 
to be flown out. 

I would advise Mr. Fischer to avoid 
finding himself alone on a Vietnamese 
beach, hoping that some helicopter or 
plane will find him before the North 
Vietnamese do. Charter men don't like 
being called crooks. 

Malcolm W. Browne 
Acting Chief 
New York Times Saigon Bureau 





Bald and Bewildered 
I am bewildered by your calling me 
“bewigged” [March 31]. Through 90% 
of The Sunshine Boys 1 am not only not 
“bewigged,” but I am shaved bald. 
Walter Matthau 
Beverly Hills, Calif. 


Address Letters to TIME, Time & Life Building, 
Rockefeller Center, New York, N.Y. 10020 
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Get up to 


20% off 


on your choice of 
these 10 outstanding 
publications from the 
Ziff-Davis Company 





Here's a great offer for readers from 
the Ziff-Davis Company, publishers of 
Psychology Today, Popular Electron- 
ics, Skiing, Popular Photography, and 
all the other outstanding publications 
shown on this page. 


Select any of the Ziff-Davis publica- 
tions you see here — and subscribe to 
them at discount rates up to 50% off. 


Whether your particular “thing” is 
skiing, boating, photography, electron- 
ics, flying, cycling, cars, stereos or psy- 
chology . . . we’re sure you'll spot here 
a magazine you'd like to be receiving 
regularly. No need to stop with just 
one, cither, since you may select as 


What RAY Can Do tor You 
‘The Search for s Pertect Propatier 


many as you wish at our special intro- 
ductory rates. 

These rates are guaranteed by Ziff- 
Davis to be the lowest per-copy prices 
available anywhere today! So why hesi- 
tate? Select the publications you wish 
to receive — and save from $1.00 to 
$6.00 on your selections. (Savings on 
each publication are based on regular 
one-year subscription rates. ) 

To enter your subscriptions, simply 
check off the publications you want on 
the postpaid reply card, detach it and 
mail. If card is missing, order your sub- 
scriptions by writing to Ziff-Davis Pub- 
lishing Company, P.O. Box 2779, 
Boulder, Colorado 80302. 


OO es ee 


Boating. Tips on boat maintenance, buying and 
building. Plus adventures afloat, new boats, new 
craft tests 

50% OFF...You pay only $4.50 for 12 issues! 
Stereo Review. New-product test reports, inter- 
views with performers, “how to" equipment im- 
provement tips and reviews of releases 

50% OFF...You pay only $3.99 for 12 issues! 
Skiing. America’s leading skiing megazine, 
Crammed with step-by-step instructions, resort 
reports, fashion forecasts, equipment tips, full- 
color photos and more! 
50% OFF... You pay only $3.49 for 7 issues (Sept.-Mar.) 
Flying. Pointers on flying technique . . . in-the- 
air adventures . . . test reports on new planes 
and helpful guides to improved equipment and 
where to ¥ it. 

% OFF... You pay only $4.99 for 12 issues! 
Car & Driver. Tour the auto scene from the road 
to the raceway with this “high performance” 
magazine. Comparison test reports on new cars 
. . thrill-a-minute competition coverage . 

Previews of models not yet on the market 

50% OFF...You pay only $3.99 for 12 issues! 


Popular Photography. Surveys, tests, specs on 
new equipment. Hints on how to get more out 
of your present equipment. Plus secrets of top 
photographers 
50% OFF... You pay only $3.99 for 12 issues! 
Cycle. Cycle experts test the latest machines . 
look at the latest gear . . . compare the newest 
bikes interview today's super-cyclists 
50% OFF... You pay only $3.99 for 12 issues! 
Popular Electronics. Test reports on new elec- 
tronic equipment . advice on building your 
own plus special stereo, CB, hobby and 
Solid-state features 
30% OFF... You pay only $4.89 for 12 issues! 
Psychology Today. Bridges the gap between lab 
and living room. Presents views and findings of 
the field's leading researchers a wealth of 
fascinating things about what makes people tick 
50% OFF... You pay only $6.00 for 12 issues! 
Ski Racing. The serious-minded ski publication 
about skiing competition and competitors. Covers 
national and international events, gives trade 
news, equipment tips, too! 
ALMOST 17% OFF...Pay only $5.00 for 32 issues! 


Ziff-Davis Publishing Company, Inc., One Park Ave., New York, N.Y. 10016 
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VIET NAM: NO MORE ARMS 


“The Viet Nam debate has now run 
its course. The time has come for restraint 
and compassion. The Administration has 
made its case. Let all now abide by the 
verdict of the Congress—without recrim- 
ination or vindictiveness.” 


With those words, Secretary of State 
Henry Kissinger acknowledged last 
week that the final Indochina crisis 
was at hand—both in Indochina and 
in Washington. The Khmer Rouge were 
masters of Phnom-Penh; the North 
Vietnamese and Viet Cong were tight- 
ening their noose around Saigon. Mean- 
while most Congressmen remained 
adamantly opposed to voting any more 
military aid for South Viet Nam. U.S 
involvement in the wars of Indochina 
was coming to a last and dangerous con- 
clusion; now the most important ques- 
tion to the U.S. was how to evacuate 
several thousand Americans from South 
Viet Nam and what to do about 200,000 


South Vietnamese who have worked 
closely with the Americans during 
the war 


The debate between the Executive 
and Legislative branches centered on 
President Gerald Ford's request for $722 
million in emergency military aid for the 
Saigon government. In speeches and tes- 
timony before congressional commit- 
tees, Ford and top members of his Ad- 
ministration argued that the aid was 
needed to “stabilize” the military situ- 
ation long enough to permit a negoti- 
ated settlement of the war. At the very 
least, it was needed for a safe evacu- 
ation of Americans 

In private, Administration officials 
continued to express fears that South 
Vietnamese troops and civilians, if not 
bolstered by the prospect of additional 
military aid, however chimerical, might 
turn on the Americans. The North Viet- 
namese last week reiterated their assur- 
ances that Americans and other foreign 
nationals would not be molested. But the 
Administration believed that it had no 
choice but to play a dangerous game: ex- 
tricate Americans from South Viet Nam 
even as they assure President Nguyen 
Van Thieu of at least the possibility of 
continued U.S. support 

Vague Solution. Ford directed that 
all “nonessential” Americans be re- 
moved from the country, and each day 
last week hundreds were flown out. But 
the scope of the problem and how to 
solve it were vague. Scoffed one Repub- 
lican Senator: “They don't even know 
how many are over there, let alone how 
they are going to get them out.” 
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Congressmen did not take seriously 
Ford’s proposal to evacuate 200,000 
Vietnamese who are closely identified 
with the Americans. Democratic Sen- 
ator Frank Church of Idaho suggested 
that the U.S. consider bargaining with 
the North Vietnamese for the safe pas- 
sage of the South Vietnamese. Others 
have proposed that the U.S. ask Russia 
or China to bring pressure on Hanoi to 
negotiate a cease-fire. Kissinger thinks 
that would be useless. As one senior of- 
ficial put it: “What can they do that is 
worth the debt we would incur? The idea 
that the Russians and the Chinese can 
put the squeeze on Hanoi now is un- 
realistic. To negotiate a surrender, we 
don’t need them.” 

Secret Promise. Monday, Senate 
leaders and members of the Senate For- 
eign Relations Committee paid an ex- 
traordinary call on the White 
House to tell the President that 
Congress was willing to vote 
some humanitarian aid and 
anything necessary to. get 
Americans out of South Viet 
Nam. But they gave Ford no 
reason to believe that Congress 
would approve additional mil- 
itary aid 

The Administration con- 
tinued to insist that the U.S 
had no “secret agreements,” 
only a moral obligation to pro- 
vide the aid. But that did not 
still the controversy over 
charges that former President 
Richard Nixon covertly en- 
couraged Thieu to count on the 
U.S.’s coming to his rescue. In- 
deed, TIME has learned that 
Nixon, in a series of letters 
from 1970 to 1974, made just 
such a promise to Cambodian 


President Lon Nol, despite repeated Ad- 
ministration assurances to Congress that 
the U.S. had made no commitment to 
help Cambodia. In January 1974, for ex- 
ample, Nixon wrote Lon Nol: “The U.S 
remains fully determined to provide a 
maximum possible assistance to your 
heroic self-defense and will continue to 
stand side-by-side with the republic.” 
Pleading the case for more arms for 
Saigon, Ford and others at times went 
to desperate lengths. Before the Amer- 
ican Society of Newspaper Editors, the 
President drew an unfavorable contrast 
between U.S. behavior toward Saigon 
and Chinese and Russian backing of 
Hanoi. Said Ford: “It appears that they 
have maintained [their] commitment 
Unfortunately the U.S. did not carry out 
its commitment.” He added: “I don't 


think we can blame the Soviet Union 





KISSINGER TESTIFYING BEFORE A SENATE COMMITTEE 




































FORD ADDRESSING NEWSPAPER EDITORS 


and the People’s Republic of China. If 
we had done with our allies what we 
promised, I think this whole tragedy 
could have been eliminated.” Next day 
Kissinger tried to straighten out the rec- 
ord. Said he: “We shall not forget who 
supplied the arms which North Viet 
Nam used to make a mockery of its sig- 
nature on the Paris accords.” 

En route to Taiwan for the funeral of 
Nationalist China’s President Chiang 
Kai-shek, Vice President Nelson Rocke- 
feller told a reporter that the situation in 
Indochina “has the makings of political 
issues” in 1976. In an effort at explana- 
tion, he said: “Let's say 2,000 Americans 
or 3,000, half of them are killed, half of 
them are taken captive. That raises a lot 


of new issues.” In the course 
of the rambling interview, 
Rockefeller made several other 
careless statements. Rather 
breezily, he suggested that 
Greeks should be pleased that 
the Turkish invasion of Cyprus 
led to the restoration of democ- 
racy in Greece. “If I were a 
Greek,” he said, “I would be 
down on my knees praying to 
whomever they pray to.” 
Asked at another point if Ford 
intended to make more use of 
him in foreign affairs, Rocke- 
feller, in an apparent attempt 
at black humor, said: “It de- 
pends on who dies.” 

No Assurances. The case 
for further military aid to 
Saigon was made by Adminis- 
tration spokesmen before vari- 
ous congressional committees 
Army Chief of Staff General 
Frederick Weyand told the Senate 
Armed Services Committee that the re- 
quest included $138.6 million to recon- 
stitute and equip four divisions made up 
of draftees and stragglers from the six di- 
visions lost by Saigon in the retreat, 
$117.8 million to convert twelve light-in- 
fantry Ranger groups into four regular 
army divisions, $70 million to convert 
regional-forces units into regular regi- 
ments, and $221 million for enough am- 
munition for 60 days of intensive fight- 
ing. Weyand and other Administration 
spokesmen could offer no assurances 
that the extra aid requested would en- 
sure survival of the Saigon government 
Said Weyand: “I don’t want to give you 
any lights at the end of the tunnel. The 


SENATORS HOWARD BAKER, JOHN SPARKMAN & MIKE MANSFIELD DISCUSSING AID 


aid we have requested gives South Viet 
Nam a chance. I can’t go beyond that 
The North Vietnamese have too many 
options open to them to give any 
guarantee.” 

Weyand’s “chance” was not enough 
for the formerly hawkish Senate Armed 
Services Committee. Last year its mem- 
bers authorized about $1 billion in mil- 
itary aid for Saigon in the current fiscal 
year; Congress appropriated only $700 
million. Thus the question before the 
committee was whether to increase the 
$300 million authorized but not appro- 
priated and, if so, by how much. In a se- 
ries of 8-to-7 votes, the committee op- 
posed increasing that authorization by 
$215 million, by $149 million or by $101 
million, No matter what action the com- 
mittee now took, there was almost no 
chance that additional military aid 
would clear the Congress 

Second Thoughts. That lefi Ford 
with no potential money for Indochina 
except a $200 million contingency fund 
that was proposed by the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee. Half the money 
would be for humanitarian aid to Cam- 
bodia and South Viet Nam, and the 
other half would pay for evacuating 
Americans from South Viet Nam, their 
dependents and a small number of “en- 
dangered” Vietnamese. Said one Demo- 
cratic Senator: “They can do what they 
did in Cambodia, bring out as many as 
they can at the time that they bring out 
Americans. But we're not going to let 
them go beyond that.” The House 
International Relations Committee pro- 
posed a $327 million fund for the same 
purpose 

At first, the Administration rejected 
outright the proposed funds as, in one 
aide’s words, “worse than nothing.” Lat- 
er, Ford apparently had second thoughts 
and gave in to Senate committee mem- 
bers’ demands for details of the secret 
U.S. evacuation plan. It called for reduc- 
ing the number of U.S. citizens in South 
Viet Nam to about 1,000 before the end 
of this week. The Senators were told that 
more than two dozen U.S. ships had 
been assembled off Indochina and were 
to take the Americans aboard 

Satisfied by the report, the commit- 
tee members cleared the bill for Senate 
action this week, and it seemed likely 
that something along the lines of the pro- 
posed contingency fund would eventual- 
ly clear Congress, though when re- 
mained uncertain. In the Administra- 
tion's view, if no military aid was to be 
voted, American interests would be bet- 
ter served by a delay of that verdict that 
would keep alive a spirit of anticipation 
in Saigon and, as one presidential advis- 
er said, “avoid spooking the South Viet- 
namese.” The long agony of America’s 
involvement in Viet Nam seemed to be 
ending in one final act of deception 
—cynical, but perhaps also necessary. 
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THE U.S. MOOD: NOT ANOTHER BULLET 


To gauge the reaction of Americans 
to the debacle in Viet Nam and Pres- 
ident Ford's call for more military aid, 
TIME’s regional bureau chiefs last week 
sampled public and editorial opinion in 
their areas. Their reports: 


New England’s SANDRA BURTON 

As the opening shots of the Bicen- 
tennial echo across New England, the 
news from Indochina seems almost as 
much a part of past history as the rout 
of the redcoats at Lexington and Con- 
cord. The decision to remove American 
influence as well as troops from Viet 
Nam was made in the minds of many 
New Englanders long ago and con- 
firmed time and again by campus pro- 
tests, state primaries and town meetings 

“When I watch TV now,” says Hugh 
Saunders, president of a dowel-making 
firm in Westbrook, Me., “I feel angry 
to think that this country took so long 


But despite the televised disaster in 
Southeast Asia and despite the debate 
in Washington about the question of aid, 
no one seems to be picketing or peti- 
tioning about Viet Nam. Most hawks 
and doves are watching the tragedy with 
numb resignation. 

There is some feeling that Congress 
should grant the President’s request to 
evacuate those Vietnamese who were 
closely identified with the U.S. "We 
have a very strong obligation to get them 
the hell out of there,” says Dan Gaby, a 
New Jersey executive who was a leader 
in the state’s antiwar movement. 

Most editorial writers generally 
agree that there is nothing left to do now 
but cut losses and save lives. Though the 
New York Daily News and the Wall 
Street Journal give qualified support to 
President Ford's position, the Baltimore 
Sun speaks for the mainstream of opin- 
ion when it says: “What is gone cannot 


“Anyone care to give again to Vietnam. . .?” 


to realize that it was destroying itself 
and the Vietnamese by being there.” 
Complains Lawrence Sullivan, an offi- 
cial of the Greater Boston Labor Coun- 
cil: “I hear Schlesinger and Kissinger. 
and I say, ‘Hey. you're not speaking for 
me!’ ~ 

The arrival of the orphans did stir 
emotion, but many question the wisdom 
of any wholesale removal of children 
from their own culture. The Bangor Dai- 
ly News suggests bringing 56,000 Vict- 
namese orphans to the U.S.—one for 
every American who died there. 


Middle Atlantic’s LAURENCE I. BARRETT 

Tens of thousands turn out for a 
Manhattan rally to show “solidarity 
with Soviet Jews.” In Pittsburgh, Greek 
Americans and their supporters gather 
to protest U.S. policy toward Cyprus 
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be rebuilt, and what remains has no 
prospect of survival.” 


The South's JAMES BELL 

This region, where Presidents from 
Eisenhower through Nixon received 
their strongest and most lasting sup- 
port for the war in Viet Nam, has had 
it. As far as the South goes, the long 
and painful episode ended with the re- 
turn of the last American prisoner of 
war. So Southerners generally say no 
to further military aid for Viet Nam 
or the involvement there of the US. 
Army, Air Force or Navy. They are, 
of course, for the evacuation of Amer- 
icans but are nervous about the de- 
ployment of Marines for that purpose 
and ambivalent about the evacuation 
of large numbers of Vietnamese. 

“T can just see us creeping back into 
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it.” says Kathleen Wells, a Houston 
nurse who cannot watch the TV reports 
without tears. “I see all those people, 
and I think yes to aid. But then in my 
mind's eye, I see our men, and maybe 
some day my son, going back, and I 
think no. If we send nothing, maybe it 
will all be resolved sooner.” 

At Miami’s Veterans Administra- 
tion Hospital, Tom Myer, a former Air 
Force medic who served in Viet Nam, 
was sore. “I was angry then, and I'm 
angry now,” he says. “A lot of people 
got killed for nothing.” A badly wound- 
ed Marine, who is Myer’s wardmate, 
looks at him and says quietly, “For the 
American public this will be forgotten 
Just like a bad dream.” 


Midwest's BENJAMIN W. CATE 

In Oklahoma, Charlie Connor, 82, 
has just won his fifth straight annual rat- 
tlesnake roundup with a catch of 104 rat- 
tlers. In Minneapolis, spring has arrived, 
or so it seems. The year’s 64-in. snow- 
fall began melting last week. Insignif- 
icant as these events may be, they are 
welcome diversions in Middle America, 
where millions see, read and hear about 
Viet Nam from dawn to dusk. They 
could do without any of it. Viet Nam? 
Forget it. 

The prevailing mood throughout the 
region is humanitarian aid yes, military 
aid no. Even the President's home-town 
paper, the Grand Rapids Press, accuses 
Ford of “perpetuating the frauds lof the 
past]” by asking for military aid. Just 
about the sole voice supporting the Pres- 
ident is the conservative Omaha World- 
Herald, which says that Congress 
“should not turn its back on the request 
{for aid].” But Nebraska's two-term 
Democratic Governor J. James Exon 
says it for the vast majority: “Not one 
more bullet should go to Southeast 
Asia.” 


The West's JESS COOK 

This side of the Rockies, most peo- 
ple make it clear that they have heard 
it all, viewed it all and read it all be- 
fore. They listen to the President out of 
residual respect for the office, eye the 
distant drama on the TV tube and the 
front pages out of habit and a certain 
morbid curiosity. The emotions are long 
since spent. “Three or four years ago, 
Viet Nam was part of the national con- 
sciousness,” notes Los Angeles Psychi- 
atrist Ernest White. “Today it isn't af- 
fecting my patients at all.” 

To be sure, there are still a few who 
feel strongly enough to write letters to 
the papers blaming the debacle on Jane 
Fonda or lamenting the lost American 
resolve, but the whole subject turns most 
people off. There is little enthusiasm for 
giving even humanitarian aid. “1 can un- 
derstand giving a small amount,” says 
Mrs. Jessie Hall, a Beverly Hills clerk. 
“But beyond that, well, you sympathize 
with tragedy, but enough is enough.” 
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SOUTH VIETNAMESE CIVILIANS FLEEING FROM CROSSFIRE BETWEEN GOVERNMENT & COMMUNIST FORCES AT XUAN LOC 


SOUTH VIET NAM 


NEXT, THE STRUGGLE FOR SAIGON 


“It is beyond my imagination,” a 
South Vietnamese general lamented last 
week. “It could all have been foreseen 
long ago. I repeatedly warned about the 
infiltration of North Vietnamese troops. 
Now there is no way for the present sit- 
uation to be salvaged. It is finished.” 

What little territory remained un- 
der South Viet Nam’s control shrank 
steadily through the week as Communist 
forces drew the ring around Saigon even 
lighter. Along the coast, North Viet- 
namese forces overwhelmed the towns 
of Phan Rang and Phan Thiet, bring- 
ing to 19 the number of provincial cap- 
itals they have captured. In the Mekong 
Delta they stepped up their sporadic at- 
tacks in an effort to cut Saigon off from 
its primary source of rice and vegeta- 
bles. At Xuan Loc, a provincial capital 
only 40 miles east of Saigon, a valiant de- 
fense by outnumbered and outgunned 
government forces finally appeared to 
be crumbling at week’s end. Only 15 
miles north of Saigon, Communist ar- 
tillerymen launched first assaults on the 
huge South Vietnamese airbase at Bien 
Hoa. Using 130-mm. artillery with a 
range of 15 miles, they momentarily dis- 
rupted ARVN's fighter-bomber traffic. 

Tearing Toward Berlin. Inevitably 
the next act will be the Battle of Sai- 
gon. North Vietnamese and Viet Cong 
sappers are already probing the outskirts 
of the uneasy city; mortars and rockets 
may soon follow. To many observers, the 
outcome of the battle is no longer in any 
doubt. According to a secret report to 
the U.S. Senate last week, the military 
situation in South Viet Nam is now “ir- 
reversible.” The capital may fall as early 
as May |, said. the report, and nothing 
short of “decisive military action” by the 
US. could affect that prognosis. 
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The extraordinarily rapid change in 
the fortunes of war in South Viet Nam 
has caught the world—not to mention 
the participants—unawares. Scarcely a 
month ago the ARVN was one of the larg- 
est and best-equipped armies in the 
world; today it is shattered. Three-quar- 
ters of the country and at least 40% of 
its 19 million people are under Com- 
munist rule. 

Also changed is the mode of war- 
fare. No longer is it a contest of small 
units using land mines and rifle squads 
Today regiments and full divisions sup- 
ported by armor and artillery are pitted 
against one another in all-out conven- 
tional warfare. It is the Communists who 
are on the offensive. “The North Viet- 
namese divisions today,” remarked a 
European diplomat in Saigon, “remind 
me of good World War II armies tear- 
ing toward Berlin.” 

The prolonged fighting at Xuan Loc 
was interpreted, in the beginning, as a 
test of the ARVN’s remaining will to fight 
“I vow to hold Xuan Loc,” declared the 
18th Division commander, Brigadier 
General Le Minh Dao. “I don't care how 
many divisions the other side sends 
against me, I will knock them down.” 

By early last week, when he visited 
the embattled city, TIME Photographer 
Dirck Halstead found little left to fight 
over. “Virtually every building was in 
ruins,” Halstead reported later. “Black- 
ened bodies of North Vietnamese sol- 
diers littered the streets, where heavy 
house-to-house fighting had obviously 
taken place not long before. Except for 
the troops, the town was empty of its 
38,000 people.” The ARVN fought hard 
and well at Xuan Loc. But by the time 
Halstead and other journalists got back 
to their helicopter they found it sur- 


rounded and overrun, not only by fright- 
ened civilians but by soldiers who were 
understandably trying to bug out. 

In the approaching Battle of Saigon, 
the odds against the ARVN are growing. 
The three divisions defending the Me- 
kong Delta are comparatively well 
trained and disciplined. As for the rest, 
says a veteran military observer in Sai- 
gon, “ARVN has probably the worst mo- 
rale of any army since the collapse of 
the French in World War IL. In three 
weeks they have been put through gen- 
eral retreats, separated from their own 
units and officers, walked and fought 
their way down half the country, sur- 
vived mass panic and mutinies, and now 
they are being asked to fight again to 
save their capital city from total defeat.” 

Static Positions. In numbers alone, 
the relative strength of the two sides has 
changed drastically since the signing of 
the Paris accords in January 1973. At 
that time the North Vietnamese had 
148,000 combat troops in South Viet 
Nam; today they have an estimated 
237,000. Two years ago ARVN had 250,- 
000 combat troops; today, in the wake 
of the great retreat, it has only 104,000 
Out of 150,000 troops formerly based in 
Military Regions I and II, no more than 
60,000 are left; the rest were killed, 
wounded, or simply ran away. As a re- 
sult, the ARVN has only seven remain- 
ing divisions, while the North Vietnam- 
ese have as many as 21. 

What is more, much of the South 
Vietnamese force is committed to static 
defense positions—bridges, key high- 
ways, airfields—limiting its mobility 
and ruling out probing operations. “We 
are tied down everywhere,” complained 
a South Vietnamese general last week. 
“The Communists’ tactics are to draw 
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ARVN OFFICER CARRYING WOUNDED SOLDIER 
An irreversible situation. 


us out everywhere they can and then 
hit us where we are weakest.” 

In the view of some Saigon observ- 
ers, many of ARVN’s current problems 
stem directly from the Paris accords and 
the withdrawal of U.S. forces two years 
ago. The Americans had helped South 
Viet Nam create an army that the Viet- 
namese could not maintain without con- 
siderable advisory assistance and steady, 
sizable infusions of equipment. When 
U.S. support was removed, it was not 
long before many ARVN soldiers simply 
forgot what they had learned under 
American tutelage. “Our G.I.s were al- 
ways telling us not to bunch up, not to 
bunch up,” laughed a South Vietnamese 
soldier near Xuan Loc last week. “That's 
all 1 remember—‘don’t bunch up.’” 
Moreover, the Paris accords gave the 
North Vietnamese an important tactical 
advantage by not acknowledging their 
presence in the South, thereby tacitly al- 
lowing them to stay—in force. 

Serious Problems. ARVN is also 
suffering from practices that are endem- 
ic to South Viet Nam—the deferments 
available to the rich, the influential and 
the educated, and the practice of award- 
ing high-ranking military posts as po- 
litical plums. But ARVN’s most serious 
problem during the current crisis may 
be its top leadership—and specifically 
its commander in chief, President 
Nguyen Van Thieu. Despite the deba- 
cle of the withdrawal, Thieu still indulg- 
es in the mandarin weakness of running 
his army like a puppetmaster, capri- 
ciously moving units from one defense 
line to another but rarely visiting the 
fighting fronts himself. 

Thieu's political leadership has cre- 
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ated an even more severe problem for 
the country. After the disastrous set- 
backs of the past month, there have been 
widespread calls for his resignation. Last 
week Thieu responded by naming yet 
another new government, this one a 
“fighting government of unity.” Despite 
that description the new Cabinet includ- 
ed no members of the broadening op- 
position; the Premier, Nguyen Ba Can, 
is a bland labor unionist who can be 
counted on to do the President's bid- 
ding. General Duong Van (“Big”) Minh 
demanded that Thieu resign before Sai- 
gon “becomes another Phnom-Penh,” 
but the call was not likely to be heeded. 

While the debate over evacuation 
continued in Washington, the U.S. pro- 
ceeded with its plan to reduce the re- 
maining American population in South 
Viet Nam to about 1,000 by the end of 
this week. One problem was what of- 
ficials called “the woodwork factor”: as 
many as 1,400 Americans whose exis- 
tence caught the U.S. embassy by sur- 
prise have surfaced in Saigon, seeking a 
way out. 

Under US. pressure, the Saigon gov- 
ernment suddenly relaxed the rules for 
evacuating the Vietnamese dependents 
of American citizens. One American af- 
fected by the ruling was Karl Camp, who 
had already spent $1,500 in bribes in 
an effort to get his Vietnamese wife and 
her six children out of the country. An- 
other was former Serviceman Kenneth 
Cowan, who had left his wife and three 
children in Saigon when his tour of duty 
in Viet Nam ended two years ago. Now 
a helicopter repairman in Redondo 
Beach, Calif., Cowan took a month’s 
leave from his job, sold his car, diving 
equipment and drums and flew back to 
Saigon to rescue his family. “My wife 
was worried about what the Commu- 
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nists might do to mixed kids,” he said. 
“T just had to get them out.” 

According to intelligence estimates, 
ten North Vietnamese divisions were 
gathering in the region of Saigon, await- 
ing a signal to attack. Communist shell- 
ing of the city and of nearby Tan Son 
Nhut airbase could begin at any time. 
U.S. Army Chief of Staff Frederick 
Weyand returned from South Viet Nam 
to Washington two weeks ago convinced 
that “the North Vietnamese seek a to- 
tal military conquest of South Viet 
Nam.” With so many options available 
to them, they might decide instead to 
pursue a strategy of slow strangulation, 
gradually cutting Saigon off from the 
coast, from the Delta and finally from 
the air. The view of U.S. Defense Sec- 
retary James Schlesinger is that the 
Communists will “encircle Saigon so 
that it falls of its own weight.” 

No Other Place. How will the 
South Vietnamese react if, on the con- 
trary, there is a full-scale attack? Will 
they flee, as tens of thousands did from 
Danang a few weeks ago? U.S. Ambas- 
sador Graham Martin believes not. “At 
Danang,” he told TIME Correspondent 
William Stewart, “there was much fear 
of the unknown, and there was still some 
place else to go. Now there is no other 
place. This is it.” 

In the end, a siege of Saigon may 
be averted by the formation of a co- 
alition government. Three weeks ago, 
the French tried to act as intermediaries 
in arranging just such a solution through 
establishment of a national council of 
reconciliation that pointedly excluded 
Nguyen Van Thieu. There was one in- 
surmountable difficulty. “Thieu didn’t 
want a way out,” said a European 
diplomat in Saigon. “And he still 
doesn’t.” 
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Truck load of refugees and possessions prepares to 


leave Gia Dinh area near Saigon. 





Top: Helicopter airlifts refugees from devastated Xuan Loc. Above: Soldier 
crouches under vehicle during ARVN counterattack near city’s center. Right: ARVN 
soldier gives drink to North Vietnamese prisoner of war captured near Xuan Loc. 








LIFE I THE CAPTURED PROVINCES 


One of the larger mysteries sur- 
rounding the collapse of most of South 
Viet Nam is the fate of an estimated 9 
million people who did not—or could 
not—flee from the 19 provinces over- 
run by North Vietnamese and Viet Cong 
troops. Hanoi has officially refused to 
permit the handful of foreign correspon- 
dents stationed in the North Vietnamese 
capital to visit the captured areas. Thus 
most of the scattered reports about con- 
ditions in South Viet Nam’s northern 
provinces have been issued by the “Lib- 
eration Press Agency” of the Provisional 
Revolutionary Government. These eu- 
phoric communiqués stress the “delir- 
ious welcomes from the crowds” and the 
“joy on the part of the liberated pop- 
ulations” but say little about what has 
been happening to the people or the 
problems the Communists face in tak- 
ing over so large an area so rapidly 

Even discounting the bias of the Ha- 
noi press, Western observers were rea- 
sonably satisfied that the Communist 
conquest of almost three-quarters of 
South Viet Nam was proceeding so far 
without widespread bloodbaths or repri- 
sals. Some refugees reported public ston- 
ings as well as scattered executions. In 
Danang, a policeman was beheaded in 
the marketplace soon after the Commu- 
nist forces arrived, and the Viet Cong 
tied several captured ARVN soldiers to- 
gether and blew them up with grenades 
In Hué, after a drumhead court-mar- 
tial, five policemen were shot. None of 
the refugees, however, reported mass ex- 
ecutions similar to those during the 1968 
Tet offensive, when about 2,000 civilians 
were slaughtered in Hué alone and 
tossed into common graves 

Soup Kitchens. Even if they had 
wanted to carry out a campaign of re- 
venge and terror, Communist forces had 
little time for retribution. They had more 
than enough work trying to restore the 
captured cities and towns to normal op- 
eration. In Danang, according to a South 
Vietnamese businessman who was there 
after the fall and then made his way to 
Saigon, the normal population of 500,- 
000 was swollen to almost twice that 
number by refugees. Military govern- 
ment experts were preoccupied with get- 
ling the refugees back to their homes; 
bus service has already been established 
from Danang and Qui Nhon to as far 
north as Hanoi 

In many areas, civil servants and 
technicians had fled. leaving communi- 
ties without electricity or water. Mer- 
chants had closed their shops. The first 
task of the arriving soldiers was to get 
communities operating again. Commu- 
nist cadres set men to burning or bury- 
ing dead bodies; women were put to 
work cleaning streets and whitewashing 
Saigon slogans off public walls. Hanoi 
also broadcast pleas for shipments of 
medicines, vitamins and powdered milk 
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According to one Swiss journalist 
who managed to accompany Viet Cong 
forces into Hué, one-fifth of the city’s 
population of nearly 200,000 had fled be- 
fore the Communists seized the old im- 
perial capital. Dozens of planes and heli- 
copters had been abandoned at Hué’s 
airport. Aging Queen Mother Doan 
Huy, 86, was treated with respect by the 
arriving soldiers, the reporter said, but 
part of her palace was converted into a 
hospital. Soup kitchens were set up in 
public squares and even bicycles were 
commandeered to bring in food. 

Shades of Red. Ten days after its 
capture, Danang appeared to be return- 
ing to normalcy. Stores were open and 
cinemas were operating, featuring such 
Hanoi potboilers as The Revered Flag 
and Battlefield in Quang Duc. North and 
South Vietnamese currencies were both 
in circulation, but the black-market val- 
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COMMUNIST SOLDIERS WITH CAPTURED ARVN TROOPS IN DANANG AFTER THE CITY'S FALL 


for civilians and, as schools reopened 
the replacement of some textbooks 
Efforts to control and classify the 
population in some areas are already 
well along. In Danang, Communist of- 
ficials have instituted a system of color- 
coded identity cards. People under in- 
vestigation on suspicion of upper-level 
ties to Saigon were given dark red cards 
Police and lesser suspects got light red 
cards. Girls, young men and laborers 
were issued yellow cards. Those over 50 
who were not under suspicion received 
white cards. White-carders can travel 
anywhere within the Communist zone, 
while yellow-carders require a 48-hour 
wait for permission. Red-carders are for- 
bidden to travel at all. The populace was 
also ordered to surrender rice and mon- 
ey for redistribution. Rice rations are 
being given out according to the cards: 
400 grams of rice daily to those with 
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Yellow for girls and laborers, but for those who were suspect, two shades of red. 


ue of Hanoi’s dong increased daily 
against Saigon’s piaster. Looters sold 
rice from government storehouses and 
motorbikes and boats left behind by 
those who had fled. Such enterprise 
stopped abruptly when Communist sol- 
diers shot ten looters and led others 
away with hands bound. 

Once public services have been com- 
pletely restored in captured areas, Com- 
munist cadres are expected to begin me- 
thodically identifying and bringing to 
trial “traitors” who were closely iden- 
tified with the Saigon government. Iron- 
ically, among the first “criminals” 
rounded up in the captured provinces 
were some South Vietnamese soldiers 
who had profiteered by selling U.S. mil- 
itary equipment to the Viet Cong. But or- 
dinary soldiers were apparently not 
being punished. Instead they were re- 
quired only to write “confessions” as 
part of a mass indoctrination program 
that included compulsory public rallies 


white and yellow, only 200 grams to 
those with either shade of red. 

Whether any campaign of retribu- 
tion would be launched against Roman 
Catholics was unclear. None of the sev- 
en bishops in the captured provinces 
joined the tidal wave of fleeing refugees 
and none had been heard from at week's 
end. To still fears of a religious pogrom, 
Hanoi ordered its conquering troops to 
revere temples, pagodas and churches 
Buddhist flags were hoisted alongside 
those of North Viet Nam and the P.R.G 

There to Stay. Temporarily, at 
least, it appeared that the conquering 
forces intend to avoid mass punish- 
ments. For one thing, this time they 
mean to stay, and consolidation of their 
hold will be easier if they enjoy the sup- 
port of the population. For another, re- 
ports of widespread cruelty might stam- 
pede those in areas still held by Saigon 
into panicky flight, thus blocking the 
roads for oncoming Communist forces 
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VILLAGERS NEAR THAI BORDER WELCOME KHMER ROUGE TROOPS 


THE LAST DAYS OF PHNOM-PENH 


Silence finally fell across Cambo- 
dia’s battlefields last week after five 
years of fratricidal fighting that claimed 
as many as | million casualties, leveled 
once graceful Cambodian cities and 
scorched the tranquil countryside. Ad- 
mitting the futility of further resistance, 
the remaining leaders of the Khmer Re- 
public drove to a prearranged meeting 
place—Kilometer 6 on Route 5—and 
there surrendered to officers of the Com- 
munist-dominated Khmer Rouge insur- 
gents. Not since Seoul was overrun by 
North Korean attackers nearly a quar- 
ter-century ago had a national capital 
fallen in combat to Communist troops 

White Flags. Although govern- 
ment leaders had been vowing “to fight 
until the last drop of blood,” there was 
no attempt at a last-ditch stand. Instead, 
with the city’s last defenses collapsing 
before the rebels’ relentless pounding, 
the government military command or- 
dered its troops to surrender their weap- 
ons to the insurgents. As announce- 
ments blared from loudspeakers mount- 
ed on army trucks, white flags and 
banners sprouted everywhere—from 
downtown buildings and shops, from the 
masts of government gunboats in the 
Mekong and Tonle Sap rivers, from ar- 
mored personnel carriers of the govern- 
ment’s 2nd Infantry Division 

Then the black-uniformed rebels 
started entering the capital, first from 
the north and then from the west and 
south. Initially, at least, there was none 
of the carnage that some government 
officials had predicted. Neither was 
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there the stony silence that has greet- 
ed conquerors in other civil wars. The 
rebels were given a tumultuous wel- 
come, Streets were crowded as the be- 
sieged city’s inhabitants cheered and 
waved white flags or strips of white 
cloth. About the only shooting came 
from jubilant insurgents triumphantly 
firing into the air 

There were, to be sure, some om- 
inous notes. When the Khmer Rouge 
seized the government radio station, a 
rebel spokesman said menacingly in a 
broadcast: “We did not come here to 
talk. The Lon Nol clique [a reference 
to the President, who fled about a month 
ago] and some of its officers should all 
be hanged.” Fearing reprisals from the 
Communists, a number of government 
officials and military officers, plus an es- 
timated 2,000 other Cambodians, took 
refuge in the Hotel Le Phnom, which 
the International Red Cross had de- 
clared a neutral zone 

At the Ministry of Information, 
meanwhile, the Khmer Rouge com- 
mander in Phnom-Penh broadcast an 
appeal to all “ministers and generals 
who have not run away” to meet with 
him to “help formulate measures to re- 
store order.” At week’s end, although al- 
most all communication with Phnom- 
Penh was closed, there were uncon- 
firmed reports that the Khmer Rouge 
had beheaded some members of the for- 
mer government. There was no word as 
to the fate of Premier Long Boret, who 
was said to have been arrested while at- 
tempting to escape by helicopter 


The surrender ended a bloody chap- 
ter that began in March 1970, after a 
bloodless coup ousted Prince Norodom 
Sihanouk as chief of state. The new re- 
gime, headed by General Lon Nol, al- 
most immediately launched a campaign 
to drive Hanoi’s troops from their base 
camps inside Cambodia and quash the 
Khmer Rouge, a ragtag band of 3,000 
to 5,000 leftist guerrillas. After initial 
hesitations, Washington backed the new 
regime. The U'S. invasion of Cambodia 
in 1970, directed against North Viet- 
namese sanctuaries, was partly designed 
to help Lon Nol. Also helpful were $1.8 
billion in aid and thousands of bomb- 
ing missions flown by the US. until Con- 
gress banned them in August 1973 

Swelling Ranks. For the first two 
years of the war, highly professional 
North Vietnamese and Viet Cong sol- 
diers fought beside the Khmer Rouge; 
as volunteers and conscripted peasants 
swelled their ranks, the rebels fought 
alone. By the time the U.S. bombing 
ceased, the Communists claimed 90% 
of Cambodia's territory and were on the 
outskirts of the capital. Only the stub- 
born and unexpected resistance of the 
government's poorly paid troops kept 
Phnom-Penh from falling in 1973 or 
1974. This year, when the insurgents 
blockaded the Mekong River and cut 
off all land access to the capital, the gov- 
ernment had to rely on a US. airlift for 
food, fuel and ammunition. 

It was thus just a matter of time be- 
fore the capital would fall and, as last 
week began, an insurgent victory was 
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imminent. After the evacuation of the 
U.S. embassy (TIME, April 21), the 
Phnom-Penh government stood alone 
“We feel completely abandoned,” said 
Premier Long Boret, who stated at the 
time that he had decided to remain in 
Cambodia. Any hope of resupplying or 
defending the capital ended when the 
US. airlift halted the day the embassy 
closed. 

Soon after the U.S. evacuation, the 
insurgents, as if waiting for a signal that 
Washington had finally, irrevocably giv- 
en up on Cambodia, began what proved 
to be the final assault of the war. Re- 
inforced by units brought in from the 
provinces and from blockade stations 
along the Mekong River, about 40,000 
Khmer Rouge troops attacked the cap- 
ital from all sides. 

The road between Phnom-Penh and 
Pochentong Airport was severed; sub- 
urbs to the northwest of the city fell; in 
the south, in the southwest, on the Me- 
kong riverbank across from the capital's 
east side, insurgents rolled easily over 
government defenders. Highly accurate 
U.S.-made 105-mm. howitzers, captured 
from government forces, were brought 
within range of the airport to support a 
punishing rebel ground assault. After a 
three-day-long seesaw battle, first the 
control tower and then the airfield fell 

As the Khmer Rouge pushed for- 
ward, setting fire to houses and refugee 
camps, thousands of new refugees pre- 
ceded them. The endless stream, includ- 
ing government soldiers who had shed 
their uniforms and insurgents who were 
attempting to infiltrate Phnom-Penh, 
pressed toward the capital on foot, in ox- 
carts and by motorbike 

Ghost Town. As the battle moved 
closer to Phnom-Penh, military police 
used rifle butts in a futile attempt to con- 
trol the mobs of refugees flowing into 
the city. After a disaffected air force pi- 
lot bombed the military command head- 
quarters (killing seven), a 24-hour cur- 
few was imposed for one day while 
police went from house to house to 
search for infiltrators. Hospitals were 
crowded to two and three times their ca- 
pacity. The small French community, 
anticipating the imminent arrival of the 
insurgents, began affixing the Tricolor 
to their houses; Paris had already rec- 
ognized the Khmer Rouge. Meanwhile, 
the evacuated U.S, compound looked 
like a ghost town, picked clean of all 
movable objects by the Cambodian em- 
ployees and police assigned to guard it 

By midweek, Phnom-Penh radio ad- 
mitted that the situation “is boiling hot- 
ter and hotter.” The insurgents had 
moved their 105-mm. howitzers close 
enough to shell downtown Phnom-Penh 
The army’s ammunition was nearly ex- 
hausted. “The end is fast approaching,” 
a Cambodian employee of TIME cabled 
“All is about to be lost. There will be 
no more escape.” 

Belatedly, the regime sought some 
political alternative to complete surren- 
der. Only hours after interim President 
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Saukham Khoy fled Cambodia along 
with the U.S. diplomats, Long Boret an- 
nounced a three-month suspension of 
the National Assembly and the creation 
of a seven-man “Revolutionary Com- 
mittee,” headed by Armed Forces Chief 
of Staff Sak Suthsakham, to rule the 
country. The committee offered the reb- 
els a cease-fire if they would permit na- 
tional elections to determine the future 
government of the country. The insur- 
gents ignored the proposal. 

With the military situation rapidly 
deteriorating, the government dropped 
its demands for elections. Via the Red 
Cross, it sent an urgent message to 
Prince Sihanouk, who had been titular 
head of the Khmer Rouge. The govern- 
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ment offered a complete cease-fire and 
full transfer of powers to the insurgents 
Its only condition: no reprisals. From 
Peking. where he lives in exile, Siha- 
nouk spurned the proposals. He de- 
nounced the members of the Revolu- 
tionary Committee as “traitors who 
deserve hanging and should try to es- 
cape while they can.” He urged the gov- 
ernment’'s soldiers to “lay down their 
arms, raise the white flag and surren- 
der.” With that, the government surren- 
dered completely and unconditionally 

It is expected that Khieu Samphan, 
43, will quickly emerge as the major fig- 
ure in the new government (see box 
below). For most of the war, the French- 
educated Samphan was Deputy Premier 


KHIEW SAMPHAN: OUT OF THE JUNGLE 


Cambodia's conquerors are as 
shrouded in mystery as the jungles in 
which they operated for so long. Western 
experts have not even been able to de- 
termine whether the movement is basi- 
cally Cambodian nationalist, Cambodi- 
an Marxist or doctrinaire Communist 
What is already clear, however, is that 
Khieuw Samphan, 43, will probably wield 
the most power in the new regime. Dur- 
ing the war he was Deputy Premier to 
Prince Norodom Sihanouk as well as 
Minister of Defense and commander in 
chief of the Khmer Rouge fighting fore- 
es. TIME’s Stephen Heder interviewed 
Samphan’s younger brother Khieu Seng 
Kim in Phnom-Penh early this month 
and cabled this profile of the new Cam- 
bodian leader 


Samphan’s radicalism dates from his 
days on a government scholarship at the 
University of Paris. Then in his early 
20s and earning a doctorate in econom- 
ics, he joined a group of Cambodian left- 
ists led by Hou Youn (who might also 
play a key role in the new regime) 

Three years after Samphan returned 
to Cambodia in 1959, Sihanouk appoint- 
ed him Under Secretary of State for 
Commerce. Samphan’'s reason for ac- 
cepting, according to younger brother 
Khieu Seng Kim: “From the Cabinet, 
he felt he could protect his leftist group.” 
Samphan soon found himself courted by 
wealthy businessmen. The brother re- 
calls: “One day a Sino-Khmer merchant 
came to our house with a package for 
him. It was full of money. Later at din- 
ner, he said that ‘if you take money from 
the capitalists, you have to work for 
them. Then you're a traitor to the peo- 
ple because the capitalists are the en- 
emies of the people.’ After that, busi- 
nessmen would complain, “No matter 
how we approach your brother, we get 
nowhere. He’s hopeless. He'll never get 
anywhere in this government.’ ~ 

True. In 1963, Sihanouk blamed 
Samphan for the rising cost of consumer 


goods. Samphan resigned, but remained 
in the National Assembly for four more 
years and also taught at the new Faculty 
of Law. As his popularity soared, he be- 
came a hero to the young intellectuals 
opposing the corruption of the existing 
government. In early 1967, Sihanouk ac- 
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KHIEU SAMPHAN (LEFT) & SIHANOUK (1973) 


cused Samphan and two leftist col- 
leagues of being Communist agents and 
starting peasant unrest. “There are those 
who want me to kill these three men,” 
the Prince declared. “But I won't do it 
I'll let them kill themselves.” 

The next evening, after telling his 
family that he was going for a stroll, 
Khieu disappeared, fading into the jun- 
gle and joining the fledgling Khmer 
Rouge. Now, the head of a victorious 
army, Samphan can return to Phnom- 
Penh master of all Cambodia 
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to Sihanouk, but it was clear all along 
that it was he who held the power, not 
the exiled prince 

A soft spoken Marxist, Samphan is 
expected to try to transform his nation 
into a one-party Communist-dominated 
state. In fact, in those areas that have 
been controlled by the insurgents for 
some time, there have been zealous ef- 
forts to sweep away the traditional easy- 
going habits of old Cambodia. A highly 
politicized, regimented life has been 
stressed, peasants have been herded into 
communes, and the state has acquired 
a dominant authority over private 
activities 

What role awaits Sihanouk is high- 
ly uncertain. In a series of statements 
last week, the mercurial prince insisted 
that he is neither a Khmer Rouge nor a 
Communist but a neutralist. “I ama very 
independent man,” he said. He may 
have some voice in the new regime, per- 
haps as its representative abroad, though 
he has indicated that what he would 
really like is to be named lifetime head 
of state. Whatever the role, he said, he 
would advocate a Cambodia that would 
be nonaligned, progressive and non- 
Communist. That would surely bring 
him into conflict with Khieu Samphan, 
who would surprise nobody by keeping 
Sihanouk in a figurehead role for a de- 
cent interval and then dumping him 

Rumbling Trucks. The most urgent 
task confronting the new regime is, of 
course, administration of the country 
Some 2 million refugees (from a pop- 
ulation of only 7.6 million) must be fed 
and sheltered. Government troops must 
be demobilized and put to work. The 
shattered economy must be reconstruct- 
ed; in particular the lush ricelands, 
which once yielded surpluses, must be 
restored to productivity. Order must be 
restored in the capital, swollen to three 
times its normal population. In a cal- 
culated effort to thin out teeming 
Phnom-Penh, presumably to get refugees 
into the countryside to plant rice in ime 
for the rainy season and perhaps to fa- 
cilitate the search for hidden govern- 
ment and army officials, rebel sound 
trucks rumbled through Phnom-Penh 
toward week's end, warning of imme- 
diate attack. Panicked, thousands of ref- 
ugees fled the city. 

One advantage enjoyed by the 
Khmer Rouge is its apparent popularity 
among the general public, possibly be- 
cause of relief and gratitude that the war 
is finally over. That reservoir of good 
will could quickly dry up, however, if 
the new rulers launch widespread repri- 
sals or move quickly to create a harsh, 
regimented state. Addressing himself to 
these potential pitfalls, Khmer Rouge 
Politburo Member Chau Seng assured 
a Paris press conference last week that 
while “there will be some trials in 
Phnom-Penh, we will judge ina humane 
way.” The new regime will in turn be 
judged—by its own citizens and by the 
rest of the world—on the basis of just 
how humanely it does behave 
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For all the good intentions that 
fueled it, the airlift of orphans from In- 
dochina continued to cause problems. 
Last week, after 28 Cambodian children 
arrived at Washington, D.C.’s Dulles In- 
ternational Airport without the proper 
papers indicating their suitability for 
adoption, the Immigration and Natural- 
ization Service ordered the rescue op- 
eration stopped temporarily. The gov- 
ernment had decided earlier to admit 
2,000 children in all, and wished to dou- 
ble-check how many had already 
reached the US. and to be certain that 
future arrivals qualified for adoption. At 
week's end, the airlift was given a new 
green light; authorities expected about 
300 more orphans to be brought over 

Living Parent. The Cambodian 
planeload was the latest in a series of ir- 
regularities that has troubled the hu- 
manitarian effort. At San Francisco’s 
Presidio, where 932 of the children made 
a temporary stop, several Vietnamese- 
speaking interviewers discovered that 
some of the orphans said they were not 
orphans at all. Jane Barton, a staff mem- 
ber of the American Friends Service 
Committee who spent three years in Viet 
Nam, found two dozen children who 
claimed they had at least one living par- 
ent. Interviewer Nhu Miller talked to a 
twelve-year-old boy and his two sisters 
who said their parents had been per- 
suaded by nuns to turn them over to an 
orphanage. The children, who survived 
the C-SA crash near Saigon that killed 
200 persons early this month, arrived 
in San Francisco and were destined to 
be separated and sent to three different 
European countries. Susan Shaffer, a 
volunteer in the Presidio’s immigration 
room, found that most children being 
processed were accompanied by only the 
spottiest documentation 

Barton also came upon a well- 
dressed girl of about eleven named Vu 


SAIGON MOTHER WEEPS AFTER SENDING HER SON TO U.S. 








CLOUDS OVER THE AIRLIFT 


Thi Loc, who cheerfully displayed a pho- 
tograph of her uncle, an ARVN colonel 
The girl said that her uncle had shipped 
her and about 20 other nieces and neph- 
ews to the US. to join relatives; her 
mother is living in the U.S. and is now 
married to an American. About five 
days before the flight, the girl said, the 
colonel’s brood was placed in a Cath- 
olic orphanage in Saigon. Good connec- 
tions and an ample store of cash served 
other Vietnamese well too. At least two 
well-to-do Saigon families managed to 
put their children upon U.S.-bound 
planes as “orphans” —and to accompa- 
ny them on the trip as “escorts.” 

The adoption agencies that partic- 
ipated insisted that they had acted prop- 
erly. Said Bob Chamness, director of 
Holt Children’s Services in Saigon: “I 
know for a fact that no VIP children were 
on any of our flights.” In the U'S., Pat 
Dempsey of Friends of All Children, 
which brought over a large proportion 
of the young refugees, said that all tots 
handled by her agency were either tru- 
ly orphaned or had been deliberately 
—and irrevocably—handed over for 
adoption by their parents. Dempsey ac- 
knowledged that some children might 
have arrived in the U.S. minus their req- 
uisite papers, since many documents 
were lost when the C-5A went down 

Tiny Packages. TIME has learned 
that U.S. Government investigators are 
finding it extremely difficult to deter- 
mine the cause of that crash. Looting 
South Vietnamese soldiers who were 
first on the scene picked through the 
wreckage, stripping the dead—and in- 
jured—of anything of conceivable value 
Along with aircraft instruments and fu- 
selage parts that are needed for the in- 
vestigation, the scavengers ripped out 
and stole tiny packages of U.S. one-dol- 
lar bills that had been sewed into the un- 
derclothes of some of the orphans. 
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THE ADMINISTRATION 


The Difficulty of Being Henry Kissinger 


These are prickly and painful times 
for the U.S. Secretary of State, and asa 
believer in the tragic destiny of man. 
Henry Kissinger may not be too sur- 
prised at his current plight. After a se- 
ries of almost unbroken diplomatic suc- 
cesses, he has taken two jolting defeats. 
His very triumphs—in Viet Nam, in the 
Middle East—have returned to haunt 
him. In his dealings with the Soviet 
Union, with Turkey and the oil-produc- 
ing countries, an increasingly truculent 
and suspicious U.S. Congress questions 
and curtails his efforts. Long deemed an 
indispensable national resource, Kissin- 
ger is being buffeted by intimations of 
mortality. Critics foreign and domestic 
are suggesting he might best serve the 
US. by stepping aside. 

Last week the Long Island daily 
Newsday called for his resignation be- 
cause of the “secret understandings” be- 
tween Nixon and President Thieu. “It 
is not America's credibility that 
will be questioned now as a re- 
sult of the debacle in Southeast 
Asia; it is Kissinger’s. It is not 
the character of the American 
people that will provoke doubts 
among America’s allies and 
adversaries; it is Kissinger’s.” 
In Britain’s Guardian, former 
Washington Correspondent Pe- 
ter Jenkins wrote: “South Viet 
Nam is the latest victim of the 
most cynical superpower diplo- 
macy of which Henry Kissinger 
is the outstanding Western ex- 
ponent ... The meaning of that 
‘Peace with Honor, now re- 
vealed, strips Henry Kissinger of 
his own honor.” In Latin Amer- 
ica, there is scant enthusiasm for 
Kissinger’s scheduled trip to Ar- 
gentina, Brazil and Venezuela 
this week. A former Argentine 
ambassador to the US. re- 
marked: “No one down here is 


thinking that Ford and Kissinger are go- 
ing to come up with anything new. As 
far as we're concerned, Kissinger and 
Ford are already lame ducks.” 

The essential criticism of Kissinger 
is that he has made American diploma- 
cy too much of a one-man show. Says a 
Democratic adviser to several Presi- 
dents: “When you personalize foreign 
policy to the extent he has, you must be 
prepared to rise with success and de- 
scend with failure. You live by the sword 
and you die by the sword.” Jun Tsu- 
noda, who advises the Japanese govern- 
ment on US. affairs, makes the same 
point. “Diplomacy in today’s complex 
world is too big a job for one man to han- 
dle in person.” 

Yet Kissinger continues to have the 
ear—and the respect—of the President, 
who recently called him “a person of un- 
believable wisdom.” Kissinger, in fact, 
is more comfortable with Ford than he 


“It's only fair to warn you—there’s a vicious 
rumor going around that you're a mere mortal.” 

























was with Nixon, who delighted in oc- 
casionally deflating his foreign policy 
adviser. Ford is straight-arrow all the 
way. When he finds Kissinger expend- 
able, the Secretary will be the first to 
know. For the moment, the President 
does not blame him for the debacle in 
Viet Nam or the setback in the Middle 
East. A top aide says that Ford still be- 
lieves Kissinger has “an inner sense of 
strategy that can put all this back to- 
gether in the next year or 18 months.” 

Conciliatory Tone. Ford's loyalty 
to Kissinger was put to the test when 
some top presidential aides—Chief of 
Staff Donald Rumsfeld, Counsellor Rob- 
ert Hartmann, Congressional Liaison 
John Marsh and Press Secretary Ron 
Nessen—opposed K issinger’s heated re- 
action to the Viet Nam defeat. Prior to 
Ford’s first major foreign policy address 
before Congress, they urged him not to 
concentrate too heavily on the fiasco or 
to blame Congress for it. They were also 
backed up by two noted Republicans 
outside the Government who sent word 
to Ford through Rumsfeld that they 
thought the President should take a con- 
ciliatory tone toward Congress and not 
ask for more military aid for South Viet 
Nam. Heartened by the growing sup- 
port for his point of view, a presidential 
aide let members of the press know that 
Ford would be his own master in for- 
eign policy. 

But Ford's advisers underestimated 
the staying power of their antagonist. 
Compared with what Kissinger had suf- 
fered at the hands of the Nixon palace 
guard, the Ford crew behaved like rank 
amateurs. Kissinger made sure that his 
views prevailed in the President's 
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speech, and Ford had no objections 
Once they had lost the skirmish, the 
doves dove for cover, at least temporar- 
ily, and tried to conceal their tracks 
Nessen fired one of his assistants, Louis 
M. Thompson Jr., who some said was 
being blamed for leaking the facts of the 
anti-Kissinger cabal to the press. In fact, 
Nessen is the prime candidate for the 
source of the leaks. By dumping Thomp- 
son, Nessen may have been trying to ap- 
pease Kissinger. 

Despite his obvious zest for office, 
Kissinger has devoted considerable 


thought to leaving it—but on his terms, 
at his own choosing. “Timing is every- 
thing,” he has told friends. “You can 
leave office or you can be carried out of 
office. I'm not going to be carried out of 
office.” TIME has learned in fact that 


Kissinger was seriously thinking of re- 
tiring if the last round of Middle East ne- 
gotiations had been successful. At the 
moment, precisely because of his set- 
backs, he is determined not to quit. It 
would be a reflection not only on him, 
he believes, but also on American pol- 
icy. Both he and the country would look 
like losers, and to Kissinger nothing in 
statecraft is more important than ap- 
pearances, for they may decisively in- 
fluence other nations’ actions 

Success Story. Foreign leaders 
tend to echo his argument. The British 
Foreign Office fears that his removal 
would encourage the Soviets to adopt a 
more aggressive posture in the belief that 
the U.S. was retreating from its inter- 
national commitments. Danger zones 
might be vulnerable to Russian probes 





Yugoslavia, Finland, West Berlin, even 
Austria, Kissinger’s shuttle diplomacy 
in the Middle East may have been frus- 
trated, but both Israelis and Arab mod- 
erates continue to have confidence in 
him. Says former Israeli Minister for 
Foreign Affairs Abba Eban: “Even with 
the present setback, the Middle East is 
an American success story.” 

In his speech to the American So- 
ciety of Newspaper Editors last week, 
Kissinger gave no sign that he planned 
to step down, but he also sounded like a 
man somewhat chastened by adversity 
“In our foreign involvement, we have os- 
cillated between exuberance and ex- 
haustion, between crusading and re- 
treats into self-doubt.” That is surely a 
description of his own recent state of 
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MELVIN LAIRD 


Who Might Succeed Henry 


Though President Ford today is determined to keep Henry 
Kissinger as his Secretary of State and Kissinger is determined to 
stay, a hazardous route stretches to the end of Ford's term. Should 
Kissinger leave, somewhere along the way, whom might Ford 
pick to replace him? The speculation is in the best hot-stove- 
league tradition 

Any new Secretary of State would probably be a Ford famil- 
iar, there would not be enough time in the remainder of his term 
to get used to an unknown. It would also surely be someone who 
could get along comfortably with the aroused Congress. And 
though Kissinger came from academe, his successor is not likely 
to be plucked from the same area: for the sprint through 1976, 
more experience would be required. Says a Foreign Service pro- 
fessional: “We don’t need or want another master theoretician.” 

Given those criteria, here are an arbitrary five choices for 
Ford, in approximate order of probability 

MELVIN LAIRD, 52. Ford's closest friend while in the House, 
Laird (who held a Wisconsin seat for 16 years) provided advice 
and comfort for the new President during his trying early days in 
the White House. Laird could be useful in mending fences with 
Congress. When he was summoned by Nixon to restore order to 
the White House at the height of Watergate, he was not so much 
as brushed by the scandal. Unlike almost everyone else who got 
close to Nixon in his last year in office, Laird emerged with his 
reputation totally intact. A practical politician not given to self- 
delusion, he referred to the Paris peace accords as an “American 
disengagement” rather than “peace with honor,” Laird, the ar- 
chitect of Vietnamization and accelerated troop withdrawal, 
often differed with Kissinger on his handling of Viet Nam. 

ELLIOT RICHARDSON, 54. Perhaps the most widely expe- 
rienced man in Government today, he held three different Cab- 
inet posts under Nixon: Secretary of Health, Education and Wel- 
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mind as well as his country’s policies 
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fare, Secretary of Defense and Attorney General. He was also an 
Under Secretary of State whose administrative ability impressed 
even Kissinger, then the President's adviser for national security 
affairs. For a slightly standoffish Boston Brahmin, Richardson 
gets along well on the Hill. His dramatic resignation during the 
Saturday Night Massacre made him a kind of hero: at an auction 
last year, one of his celebrated doodles fetched $1,000. Now the 
Ambassador to the Court of St. James's, Richardson, in an indis- 
creet moment, confided that he was Kissinger’s choice for succes- 
sor—and he probably was until he said so—but the ultimate de- 
cision is Ford's 

GEORGE BUSH, 50. Ford's second choice for Vice President, 
the handsome Bush is currently chief of the U.S. liaison office in 
Peking. He served two vigorous years as U.S. Representative to 
the United Nations, where he developed a knack for negotiation 
and earned the respect of fellow delegates. As Republican nation- 
al chairman, he made friends in all factions of the party 

DONALD RUMSFELD, 42. The quietly ambitious and well- 
positioned White House chief of staff must automatically be con- 
sidered for any vacancy that occurs in a major post. As director of 
the Office of Economic Opportunity and then director of the Cost 
of Living Council under Nixon, Rumsfeld did not serve with any 
particular distinction. After serving a year and a half as NATO 
Ambassador, he was brought back home by his old friend Ford to 
clear up the chaos in the White House. He has subsequently 
strengthened his position by bringing a few of his own men into 
the Administration. 

WILLIAM SCRANTON, 57. A leading member of the now 
quiescent Eastern G.O.P. establishment, Scranton served in Con- 
gress for two years, then was elected Governor of Pennsylvania 
for a four-year term. In 1964, he made a try for the G.O.P 
presidential nomination. Since then, he has been regularly ap- 
pointed to presidential commissions and special missions. He was 
one of a dozen statesmen who were recently called in by Kissin- 
ger to discuss the breakdown of negotiations in the Middle East. 
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TRIALS 


Big John Connally Acquitted 


From the outset, the latest major tri- 
al brought by the Watergate special 
prosecutor's office had seemed to be a 
difficult undertaking at best. Chief Pros- 
ecutor Frank Tuerkheimer and the two 
other Government attorneys had to 
prove that John B. Connally—three 
times Governor of Texas, Secretary of 
the Treasury under Richard Nixon and 
a multimillionaire—had accepted a rel- 
atively modest $10,000 gratuity from As- 
sociated Milk Producers, Inc., for urg- 
ing Nixon to boost federal milk price 
supports in 1971. To back up that 
charge, the Government relied on tes- 


JOHN CONNALLY & WIFE AFTER ACQUITTAL 
Difficulty doubting his integrity. 


timony by Attorney Jake Jacobsen 
When seven charges of fraud against 
him in a Texas savings and loan scan- 
dal were dropped, he had agreed to tes- 
tify against Connally and to plead guilty 
to one count of offering a gratuily to a 
public official. 

Running Already. Last week, af- 
ter some five hours’ deliberation, a jury 
of four men and eight women (ten of 
them black) filed into U.S. District 
Judge George Hart's Washington court- 
room to announce that they had found 
Connally not guilty—thus rejecting Ja- 
cobsen’s claim that he gave Connally the 
money on behalf of the milk coopera- 
tive. With Defense Counsel Edward 
Bennett Williams at his side, Connally 
declared: “I’ve seen this system of ours 
work here today,” and vowed to play 
some role in “our system of government” 
in the future. “Oh, oh,” said a voice 
in the crowd around him outside the 
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courtroom, “he’s running already.” 

During the three-week trial it was 
apparent that Connally was not the 
average defendant—a point underlined 
by the character witnesses who had 
been marshaled to testify in Connally’s 
behalf. Among them were Lady Bird 
Johnson, the Rev. Billy Graham, World 
Bank President Robert McNamara, for- 
mer Secretary of State Dean Rusk and 
Texas Congresswoman Barbara Jordan 

all large in their praise of the de- 
fendant. “Some folks don’t like him,” 
Lady Bird said, and after gales of laugh- 
ter from courtroom spectators had sub- 
sided, she added, “but I don’t 
think any of them doubt his 
integrity.” 

The jurors also had dif- 
ficulty doubting it. More than 
most cases, this one came 
down to which of two men, 
Jacobsen and Connally, the 
jurors decided to believe. And 
despite some odd lapses in his 
memory, Connally proved to 
be the more credible. Jacob- 
sen testified that Connally 
asked him for money shortly 
after the milk price support 
increase, The Associated 
Milk Producers’ chief lobby- 
ist, Bob Lilly, testified that he 
gave Jacobsen $10,000 for 
Connally in April 1971, Ja- 
cobsen claimed that he 
turned the money over to 
Connally in two. $5,000 in- 
stallments on May 14 and 
Sept. 24, 1971—both times in 
Connally’s office at the Trea- 
sury Department. 

When a federal grand 
jury and the Senate Water- 
gate committee learned of the 
gift, Jacobsen said, he and 
Connally agreed that they 
would say the money never left Jacob- 
sen's safe-deposit box in an Austin, 
Texas, bank. In fact, they both testified 
before the grand jury and the Senate 
committee that Jacobsen offered the 
money to Connally for him to dispense 
to political candidates as he saw fit, but 
that Connally turned him down—a sto- 
ry that Connally has stuck to through- 
out. Jacobsen told the court that it was 
false. Rather, said Jacobsen, Connally 
gave him $10,000 in a cigar box on Oct. 
29, 1973, to place in the safe-deposit box. 
When Connally grew fearful that the 
money might not be old enough to have 
circulated in 1971, said Jacobsen, he 
gave Jacobsen a fresh $10,000 to replace 
the first batch. The alleged transfer took 
place in an automobile in front of the 
Austin home of George Christian, a 
friend of both men. 

When Connally took the stand in 
his own defense last week, his voice 
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sounded hollow, his complexion red- 
dened, and on occasion he coughed ner- 
vously into his hand. But as Williams’ 
examination went on, Connally relaxed 
and in most crucial particulars he han- 
dled himself reasonably well. Was it true 
or false, asked Williams, that Jacobsen 
gave him $5,000 on May 14, 1971? “That 
is false, Mr. Williams. That is absolute- 
ly false,” came the firm reply. A denial 
of the alleged Sept. 24 payoff followed 
Then Williams asked if Connally ever 
passed Jacobsen $10,000 in a cigar box 
and a few weeks later, gave him anoth- 
er $10,000 in an automobile. Said Con- 
nally: “I did no such thing.” 

Under cross-examination by Tuerk- 
heimer, Connally said that he misunder- 
stood the time referred to when he failed 
to tell the federal grand jury about his 
Oct, 26 meeting with Jacobsen—even 
though his grand jury testimony took 
place only 19 days later. He insisted that 
the two men met only to consider a prob- 
lem that a Connally client was having in 
securing a bank charter. Tuerkheimer 
also wanted to know why Connally told 
the grand jury that he saw Jacobsen only 
once during the fall of 1973, since logs in- 
troduced by the prosecution proved that 
he saw him a number of times. Connally 
said that he did not carefully check the 
record of his appointments before his 
grand jury and Watergate committee 
appearances. He never thought the in- 
vestigation of him “would amount to a 
hill of beans.” He took the matter light- 
ly, he said, because he knew he had not 
done anything wrong. 

Emotional Note. In his closing ar- 
gument, Tuerkheimer admitted that the 
case contained no direct evidence cor- 
roborating Jacobsen, but “illegal pay- 
ments lo officials, when they do occur, do 
not occur in the presence of third-party 
witnesses.” He insisted that “on every 
conceivable point where Jacobsen could 
be corroborated, he has been corroborat- 
ed.” In contrast to Tuerkheimer, Wil- 
liams closed on an emotional note, with 
a direct attack on Jacobsen’s credibility 
Alternately lunging toward the jury box, 
clasping his hands, and whipping his 
glasses on and off, Williams asked 
“Have we reached that point in our so- 
ciety where scoundrels can escape pun- 
ishment if only they inculpate others? If 
so, we should mark it well, that although 
today it is John Connally, tomorrow it 
may be you or me.” 

Melodramatic though Williams’ ap- 
peal may have been, it worked. Connal- 
ly is still not entirely free of trouble, but 
it appears that he soon will be. In pretri- 
al motions Williams managed to have 
separated two perjury counts and one 
conspiracy count against his client, and 
the day after Big John’s acquittal the 
special prosecutor's office went into 
court and moved to have the charges dis- 
missed, Jacobsen is still awaiting sen- 
tencing on the charge of offering a gra- 
tuity to a public official. The maximum 
penalty for that offense is two years in 
prison and a $10,000 fine. 
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Because theres nobody else like them. 


You don’t buy life insurance for yourself. The help of an Equitable Agent. 

You buy it for them. Your wife. Your kids. An Agent whose training and skills are all dedi- 
Because they're unique. And they need financial — cated to you and your individual insurance needs. 
security. Needs that are different from anybody else’s. 

With an Equitz ible policy, you have the assur- Because to you, there’s nobody else like 
ance of knowing you've given them that security. yourfamily. 

But you have something else that’s impor- But to the Equitable Agent, there’s nobody 
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CRIME 


Muzzling Handguns 


With his customary bluntness, Chi- 
cago’s Mayor Richard Daley summed 
up his side of the argument: “It is the ob- 
ligation of Government to prevent its 
citizens from being shot. It is the ob- 
ligation of Government, therefore, to 
eliminate the handgun, as much as pos- 
sible, from our society.” 

Daley was appearing as the lead-off 
witness at hearings on the need for strict- 
er federal gun controls that were being 
held in Chicago last week by a subcom- 
mittee of the House Judiciary Commit- 
tee. The mayor's views were hotly op- 
posed by James Valentino Jr., president 
of the Illinois State Rifle Association 
‘The public wants anticrime laws, not 
antigun laws,” said Valentino. ‘Protect- 
ing the citizens is not disarming them.” 

In rebuttal, Susan Sullivan, a mem- 
ber of the Chicago-based Committee for 
Handgun Control, told the Congress- 
men: “Seventy percent of the people 
want strong gun control. The people are 
plain outraged at the violence.” 

The testimony of Mrs. Sullivan and 
Mayor Daley obviously pleased Subcom- 
mittee Chairman John Conyers Jr., a 
liberal Democrat from Detroit, Conyers 
is convinced that effective gun control 
is an idea whose time is rapidly com- 
ing, if not already here. “I won't pre- 
dict when,” he said, “but the mood is 
for change. All the signs are on go.” 

Cheap Pistols. Behind the Judicia- 
ry Committee's drive for action on fire- 
arms is rapidly mounting evidence that 
the most recent federal gun-control law, 
passed in 1968, has been an abysmal fail- 
ure. The proposal was fought so success- 
fully by the National Rifle Association 
that the eventual law did little more than 
strengthen bookkeeping requirements 
for dealers and ban the importing of 
cheap pistols. Even that ban was un- 
dercut by permitting Americans to im- 
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MASSACHUSETTS POSTER WARNING ABOUT NEW GUN LAW 


SPEND A YEAR IN 
HISTORIC CONCORD. 


port the parts for easily assembled “Sat- 
urday-night specials,” short-barreled, 
cheaply made weapons that sell for $25 
or so and usually fire small-caliber 
bullets. 

There are now an estimated 40 mil- 
lion handguns in the U.S., and the total 
is increasing by 2.5 million a year. The 
result has been carnage. Handguns are 
the weapons in more than half of the 
murders committed in the U.S. Accord- 
ing to U.S. Attorney General Edward 
Levi, about one of every four aggravat- 
ed assaults and one of every three rob- 
beries involves a pistol 

State and local laws have been as in- 
effective as the federal statutes. Accord- 
ing to Levi, only two states—New York 
and Massachusetts—have “tough” gun- 
control statutes. The first case under 
Massachusetts’ new law, which went 
into effect on April 1, was decided last 
week when Calvin Hebert, 18, was found 
guilty of carrying a rifle without a per- 
mit. If Hebert’s appeal is turned down, 
he would be subject to the one-year man- 
datory jail sentence the new law impos- 
es on all offenders, even transients with 
guns registered in states other than Mas- 
sachusetts 

In the U.S. Congress, House Judi- 
ciary Committee Chairman Peter Ro- 
dino is enthusiastically committed to re- 
porting out a strong control bill, perhaps 
this summer or fall. Senator Edward 
Kennedy last week introduced a bill that 
would require the registration of all 
handguns, the licensing of all handgun 
owners, and an outright ban on Satur- 
day-night specials. But any such bill in 
the Senate must get by Senator James 
Eastland, the chairman of the Judiciary 
Committee. Eastland comes from Mis- 
sissippi, where possession of a firearm 
is looked upon as a natural right 

With pressure building up for some 
kind of change, the N.R.A. is quietly in- 
dicating that it might ease its opposi- 
tion to curbs on ownership of some 
handguns. Fearing that the N.R.A. is 





GUN SUPPORTER AT CHICAGO HEARING 


turning soft, freedom-of-the-gun hard- 
liners have formed the National Citi- 
zens Committee for the Right to Keep 
and Bear Arms. The committee argues 
that law-abiding Americans need guns 
to protect themselves against armed 
criminals. A startling bumper sticker 
displayed by some like-minded citizens 
“T will give up my gun when they peel 
my cold dead fingers from around it.” 


POLITICS 


Chasing New Hampshire 


Like some north-woods bear coming 
out of hibernation, the small and incon- 
spicuous state of New Hampshire lum- 
bers into national consciousness every 
four years. By holding the first presi- 
dential primary election, the Granite 
State profitably plays host to the stump- 
ing candidates, as well as to the legions 
of campaign workers and newsmen that 
accompany them. And being No. | isa 
source of considerable local pride, much 
like Mardi Gras or the Indianapolis 500. 
“I like the idea of our New Hampshire 
primary.” says William Loeb, archcon- 
servative publisher of the Manchester 
Union Leader, who estimates that the 
1972 primary brought $4 million into 
the state. “We have a good thing going 
and we don’t feel like sharing it.” 

But sharing the limelight is just what 
New Hampshire will have to do ifa band 
of bandwagoners in nearby Massachu- 
selts gets its way. Led by Barney Frank, 
a savvy, voluble liberal Democratic State 
Representative, and Mark Shields, a for- 
mer campaign adviser to Robert Ken- 
nedy and Edmund Muskie, the group 
plans to see to it that the Massachusetts 
primary is held the same day as New 
Hampshire's. The effect, of course, 
would be to blunt New Hampshire's po- 
litical impact and to grab part of the 
first-in-the-nation hoopla 

Frank and Shields had hoped to set 
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up a regional New England primary, in 
which participating states all held their 
elections on the same day. But so far 
other states in the area seem unlikely to 
join in, and Massachusetts will proba- 
bly be going it alone against New Hamp- 
shire. The regional primary idea, how- 
ever, has managed to catch on 
elsewhere. Three states—Idaho, Ne- 
vada and Oregon—have all scheduled 
their primaries for May 25, 1976; Wash- 
ington is expected soon to follow suit. 

Backers of the New England region- 
al plan argue that New Hampshire en- 
joys an influence it really does not de- 
serve. Its Democratic party, though 
growing, is relatively small and weak. 
Its lack of large cities, sizeable racial mi- 
norities, and significant concentrations 
of organized labor make it rather un- 
representative of the nation as a whole. 
Sifice the results of the first primary are 
inevitably subjected to extensive inter- 
pretation, it would be better to tap the 
sentiment of a larger New England 
electorate. 

The reformers further charge that 
New Hampshire's disproportionate ef- 
fect on national politics is unduly shaped 
by Loeb, who controls the only state- 
wide newspaper. In the past Loeb has 
successfully helped torpedo the candi- 
dacies of men he found distasteful 
—most notably, Edmund Muskie, whom 
he goaded to damaging tears during the 
1972 primary—and has managed to 
force candidates to address issues he 
considers important. Says New Hamp- 
shire Liberal Democrat Walter Dunfey: 
“We ought to have the opportunity to 
have our candidates address national, 
not local issues. But Loeb bear-traps 
them.” 

Road Runner. Quite apart from the 
special case of New Hampshire, sup- 
porters of the regional primary think 
their idea can streamline a system that 
is growing increasingly unwieldy. There 
are already 30 primaries scheduled for 
next year—seven more than in 1972 
—and primaries to be held on the same 
day are often widely scattered. Says Bar- 
ney Frank: “The way it is now, we ask 
the candidates to play transcontinental 
hopscotch from primary to primary. It’s 
ridiculous. You have to be a road run- 
ner to run for the presidency.” Estab- 
lishing regional primaries would also en- 
sure candidates’ visiting more states 
than they might otherwise. 

In their one-on-one battle to stay 
ahead of Massachusetts, New Hamp- 
shirites are having none of such argu- 
ments. New Hampshire Speaker of the 
House George Roberts plans to recon- 
vene his lawmakers as late as Decem- 
ber to push up primary day (now set for 
March 2) if need be. But the Massachu- 
setts legislators meet the year round. 
They are sure they can keep in step with 
any precipitate moves New Hampshire 
makes, even, says State Senate President 
Kevin Harrington, “if we have to hold 
the primary between halves of the Rose 
Bowl.” 
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THE PRESIDENCY /HUGH SIDEY 


The Woodsides of Rural lowa 


Ross and Iona Woodside last week were listening not only to the alarums of Ger- 
ald Ford on Indochina, but also to the first whispers of a tardy spring. It was clear 
that spring was more welcome. It will soon green the patch of Iowa prairie where 
they have lived and farmed for 64 years, bring the wild flowers to their slope of 
black soil with a quiet excitement that will dwarf Ford’s perplexing insistence on 
more war in Southeast Asia. 

He is one more President in their lives of 87 and 85 years, 67 of which they 
have been married. What Ford does will reach to their hillside as have the ac- 
tions of the other 15 Presidents in their span. They will neither huzzah nor pro- 
test but go on about the enduring business of living, finding fulfillment in family, 
church and neighbors. They are not recluses or faddists. Their butter and soap 
come from the store. They worked the land, taught country school, and wel- 
comed the automobile, hybrid corn and television. And what they had at any 
moment was always enough. The nearest interstate highway (30 miles) or 
urban shopping complex (80 miles) did not lure them away. They stayed—part 
of the enduring underpinning for the man on Pennsylvania Avenue. 

She sang Nearer, My God, to Thee, HUGH siDeY 
and she carried the flag in her school 
when it paid tribute to the fallen Wil- 
liam McKinley. The robust Teddy 
Roosevelt was part of her wedding, so 
to speak. At least he was in the White 
House. Ross did Wilson's bidding. One 
day in 1917 he harnessed up his team 
and climbed in the wagon and drove 
through the flooded Nodaway River 
to sign up for World War I conscrip- 
tion. They needed him more on the 
farm, it turned out. 

s 

Cal Coolidge was on his way to 
Washington when Iona froze her heels 
riding to town in a bobsled. She did 
not hold it against him. “I liked Coo- 
lidge,” she says. “He didn’t waste 
money and didn’t waste any words.” 

She does not feel the same about 
Herbert Hoover, her fellow Iowan. 
“They are trying to put Hoover on a 
pedestal. He’s not on my pedestal,” she 
says. Hoover is still blamed for failing ; 
to help the farm economy. The Wood- ross & 1ONA WOODSIDE 
sides held on—even through 1934 
when the weather brutalized the prairies. Ross got no hay, no corn, sold his few cat- 
ule to the Government. There was almost nothing—but there was a new President. 

“Roosevelt gave us electricity,” says Mrs. Woodside. “It changed our lives. I'll 
never forget it.” She and her husband quietly cheered Harry Truman but were of- 
fended by his language. Ike was a “dear old man,” but not a very good President as 
viewed from the Woodside corner. John Kennedy they liked immensely. Lyndon 
Johnson and Richard Nixon got a quick dismissal. So does Ford. 

It is doubtful if Mrs. Woodside ever saw a real war protester, but she shares 
some of the same sentiment. Part of the reason is the war diary of her Uncle John. 
In it is a half-written letter. “It was full of joy and boyish hopes,” she says. “He 
wrote about the letters he had got from girls, which girl he had chosen for his sweet- 
heart. He never finished the letter. He was killed. Such a waste.” That was in the 
Civil War. Her grandson was in Viet Nam. 

Now Ford has had his say about the world and it sounds the same. The trag- 
edy of people even so far away fills the Woodsides with profound sadness. But com- 
mon sense possesses them too. The idea of more bombs, more guns, more killing 
sounds to them like putting off what is happening now to another day. 

But the earth is warming. They will respond to that. Ross will cast a critical 
eye over the Angus cattle of his son. Up and down the road, families are doing 
things that Iona is recording in her short items written in longhand and posted in 
the mailbox to the local paper once a week. She will watch the hills now like a 
hawk. Some of them never have been touched by a plow, and the native flowers 
and grasses will magically appear. She will flash the news when she spies trillium 
or bloodroot or pink sweet William pushing up beneath the scrub oak trees. The 
deeply satisfying drama of renewal will have begun. 
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Further Detours on the Road to Peace 


Racked from within by deep-seated 
political and religious tensions and trou- 
bled from without by neighbors whose 
feuds overlap borders, Lebanon is some- 
thing akin to a high-wire act in a hur- 
ricane. Last week without warning, it 
slipped. The result was a bloodbath 

For some still unexplained reason, 
a busload of Palestinian guerrillas drove 
into the east Beirut sector of Ain Ru- 
mannch. That neighborhood happens to 
be a stronghold of a fiercely nationalist, 
right-wing and predominantly Maronite 
Christian party, the 75,000-member 
Phalange, whose private 6,000-member 
militia is the largest in the country. The 
Phalangists in the area apparently de- 
cided that the bus was a provocation, 
and their militia opened fire, killing 26 
aboard the bus and wounding 19. That 
touched off a battle that raged for five 
days, embroiling much of Beirut. Before 
it was over, an estimated 150 people had 
been killed, and 300 more wounded 

The fighting underscored the com- 
plexity of problems and the fragility of 
peace in the area. So too last week, in 
the uneasy hiatus that has followed the 
collapse of Henry Kissinger’s shuttle di- 
plomacy, did a number of other events 

> In Cairo, Egyptian President An- 
war Sadat sacked his Premier and shuf- 
fled his Cabinet to calm domestic pro- 
tests that threaten his position. 

> In Jerusalem, Israelis rancorously 
debated the crisis in their special rela- 
tionship with the U.S. in the aftermath 
of the Kissinger standoff. 
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> In Damascus, Syrian President 
Hafez Assad jailed perhaps 200 mem- 
bers of his own Baath Party amid dis- 
sident rumbles—including rumors of 
coup—against the longest-lasting gov- 
ernment (44 years) Syria has had since 
gaining independence in 1946 

Beirut’s street battles were the 
week's most spectacular event. Cabled 
TIME Correspondent Karsten Prager 
from Beirut: “The fighting brought into 
the open old fears of sectarian feuding 
in a country whose delicate political 
structure is a tapestry of extraordinary 
complexity, based on an almost even di- 
vision of Christians and Moslems in a 
population of 3.1 million. An unwritten 
national covenant gives Christians a 
slight political edge, as if to compensate 
for their fears of being absorbed by the 
Moslem majority around them.” Under 
this arrangement, the President is al- 
ways a Maronite Christian, the Premier 
a Sunni Moslem, the speaker of the uni- 
cameral parliament a Shi'a Moslem. 

Many Lebanese consider the Pales- 
tinians a disruptive element in this bal- 
ancing act. There are 320,000 of them 
in the country, 97,000 living in 16 ref- 
ugee camps. Using the camps as train- 
ing areas, fedayeen have frequently 
mounted forays across the border into 
Israel. The retaliatory raids that invari- 
ably follow have so far killed an esti- 
mated 130 Lebanese in border settle- 
ments and brought Israeli jets sonic- 
booming over Beirut itself. 

The situation contributes to keeping 





Lebanon in almost constant tension 
Left-wing Lebanese believe that the 
country should do more to assist the Pal- 
estinians, despite its limited resources 
and mediocre 16,000-man army. Some 
rightists argue that the presence of 
armed fedayeen is a threat. The head 
of the Phalange, crusty Sheik Pierre Ge- 
mayel, 70, has characterized the feda- 
yeen as “a state within a state” that has 
brought Lebanon “chaos.” 

Drastic Shakeup. Following last 
week’s bus incident, the conflict quickly 
widened. Rooftop snipers kept Beirutis 
off the streets and without fresh food (in 
some cases, without electricity and wa- 
ter as well) for five days. Battles were 
waged with automatic weapons, rockets 
and mortars. Shops, factories and filling 
stations, mostly owned by Phalangists, 
were blown up. Lebanese troops were 
withheld to prevent a repetition of the 
bloody army-fedayeen confrontation of 
May 1973. The battle abated only after 
Gemayel, in a dramatic bedside visit to 
President Suleiman Franjieh, who was 
recovering from gall-bladder surgery, 
agreed to turn in two Phalangists ac- 
cused of opening fire on the bus 

In Egypt, Sadat’s situation was no- 
where as grave as Fellow Arab Pres- 
ident Franjieh’s, but the possibilities 
were enough to prompt a drastic gov- 
ernment shake-up. Twice in recent 
months, Egyptians have rioted to pro- 
test sharply rising prices. The demon- 
stralions were aimed not only at a 20% 
inflation rate but also at the sort of so- 
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THE WORLD 


cial inequity that allows engineers to 
earn only $73 a month while opulent 
Cairenes regularly blow a comparable 
amount on dinner out. When the Na- 
tional Assembly demanded that the gov- 
ernment approve wage increases for em- 
ployees of state-owned companies, 
Premier Abdel Aziz Hegazi, 52, refused 
The country, he said quite accurately, 
could not afford it 

Caesar and Cleopatra. Hegazi 
thus became a handy scapegoat (crowds 
chanted “Better a Nazi than Hegazi"), 
even though his “open door” policy has 
brought in long-range investments of $3 
billion since he took office last Septem- 
ber. He was replaced by Interior Min- 
ister Mamduh Salem, 57, a tall, gray- 
haired bachelor who was head of 
President Gamal Abdel Nasser’s per- 
sonal security force and won Sadat’'s 
gratitude in 1971 by uncovering a coup 
attempt. Salem is not likely to score dra- 
matic economic successes, although tolls 
from the Suez Canal may help if it re- 
opens on schedule in June. Even so 
Sadat is hoping that the switch in Pre- 
miers will give him room to continue 
maneuvering toward his priority of an 
acceptable peace 

Egypt's President is pursuing foreign 
policy on two vastly different fronts. To 
pressure Israel into returning occupied 
territory, Sadat has insisted on no more 
than a three-month extension of the 
United Nations peace-keeping mandate 
in the Sinai when the present agreement 
expires on April 24. Last week the U.N 
Security Council, over Israeli protests, 
acceded to his demand. Meanwhile Sa- 
dat and Libya’s Muammar Gaddafi 
have reopened an old feud that erupted 
in 1973 after Egypt backed away from 
a union of the two countries. Gaddafi re- 
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SADAT & PREMIER MAMDUH SALEM 
More room to maneuver. 
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cently called President and Mrs. Sadat 
Egypt's “20th century Caesar and Cle- 
opatra.” Libya threatened to break re- 
lations last week after Sadat retaliated 
that Gaddafi was “100% sick and pos- 
sessed by the Devil.” 

In Damascus, meanwhile, President 
Assad took harsher steps to gain ma- 
neuvering time. Assad is feeling pres- 
sure from neighboring Iraq, whose 
Baath (Renaissance) Party has long 
feuded with Syria’s Baathists. As a re- 
sult of Baghdad's successful peace moves 
with Iran, the Iraqis are now free to in- 
tensify the feud 

With this in mind, Assad had sus- 
pected party dissidents rounded up on 
the eve of last week’s Sixth National 
Baath Party Congress. The tactic 
worked very well. Assad, already Pres- 
ident of the Republic and Commander 
in Chief of the armed forces, was re- 
elected to the 21-man National Com- 
mand of the Baath Party and to its sec- 
retary-generalship. That should give 
him a relatively free hand to pursue his 
policies—if only he can keep 
harmony within his own fam- 
ily. His brother, Lieut. Colo- 
nel Rifaat Assad, 34, who was 
elected for the first time to the 
National Command, directs 
the crack 30,000-man “De- 
fense Phalanx” guarding Da- 
mascus. A nephew com- 
mands the army's “Struggle 
Brigade” within the Phalanx, 
a brother-in-law the 20,000- 
man special forces, and a 
cousin the paratroop “Thun- 
der Brigade.” 

Observers describe As- 
sad’s policies with the vague 
term “flexibility.” Internally, 
he has relaxed currency con- 
trols and travel restrictions 
and seeks to attract Western 
investment. Externally, he 
appears almost deliberately 
to be intimidating Iraq, per- 
haps as a means of discourag- 
ing Baghdad from any idea of 
moving against his territory 
For its part, Iraq complains 
that Syria is hoarding Eu- 
phrates River water behind 
the huge Soviet-built Taqba 


Dam, creating shortages for 3 million 
Iraqis. Exchanges over the situation 
have grown so heated that Syria has 
sealed the dam off and alerted troops to 
possible sabotage by Iraqi commandos 

At the same time, Assad’s govern- 
ment apparently intends to improve still 
further its relations with the US. “As- 
sad wants to play the American card,” 
explains a Syrian official. “We need to 
become friends with the friends of our 
enemy. This will hurt our enemy.” As- 
sad is also cozying up to the enemies of 
his enemy. He has proposed a joint Syr- 
ian-Palestinian command and made 
himself the foremost champion of the 
fedayeen, moves that give him a strong 
bargaining hand in any negotiations 
about a peace settlement 

Somber Mood. The ploy is certain- 
ly not lost on the enemy. Despite a per- 
fect day of cloudless skies, beckoning 
beaches and flowering fields, Israel 
marked its 27th Independence Day last 
week in a distinctly somber mood. Anx- 
ious about any change in their relations 
with the U.S., the Israelis sent Foreign 
Minister Yigal Allon on an American 
fund-raising tour, which, not incidental- 
ly, will enable him to evaluate Wash- 
ington’s “reassessment” of its Middle 
East policy. Already, the Ford Admin- 
istration has decided to hold back on 
sales of the Lance surface-to-surface 
missile and the F-15  fighter—the 
world’s most advanced combat aircraft 
—so as to pressure Israel to make peace 
and to limit Jerusalem's pre-emptive 
strike possibilities. Premier Yitzhak Ra- 
bin’s government argues that such pres- 
sure will only encourage Arabs like 
Assad. Thus there was particular inter- 
est last week in the first public showing 
of the Kfir (Lion Cub), a home-built 
fighter that symbolizes Israel's determi- 
nation to protect itself. 

With its modified French Mirage 
airframe and an American J-79 engine, 
the delta-winged plane can fly at Mach 
2.2 (1,460 m.p.h.). In the opinion of U.S. 
experts, il can outperform the Soviet 
MIG-23 at lower altitudes and has more 
effective weaponry. Best of all, the Kfir 
costs $3.5 million to $4 million, v. $5 mil- 
lion for a completely equipped F-4 
Phantom jet. The Israeli air force re- 
portedly has ordered more than 200 
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DEMONSTRATORS IN LONDON 


SOVIET UNION 


A Plunge into Oblivion 


Tacked on to the end ofa long-wind- 
ed account in Pravda of the latest Cen- 
tral Committee meeting was a laconic 
one-line communiqué: “Comrade A.N 
Shelepin has been relieved of his posi- 
tion as a Politburo member at his re- 
quest.” Thus did Alexander Nikolaye- 
vich Shelepin, the Kremlin's | star 
ascendant of the 1950s and ‘60s, plum- 
met last week into the particular obliv- 
ion reserved for disgraced Soviet lead- 
ers. No one was fooled by the official 
contention that the most ambitious, the 
most artful and potentially the most 
powerful man in the U.S.S.R. had will- 
ingly relinquished his post in the ruling 
16-member Politburo. Indeed, few 
doubted that he would soon be stripped 
of his other post as trade union chief. 

Sovietologists agreed that the shake- 
up was highly significant—but of what? 
Some Western commentators jumped to 
the conclusion that it was a triumph for 
Party Chief Leonid Brezhnev’s middle- 
of-the-road policies at home and détente 
abroad as against Shelepin’s supposedly 
hard-lining Stalinism. Actually, Shele- 
pin has consistently praised Brezhnev 
not only for his “vast personal contri- 
bution” to economic and political coop- 
eration with the West but also for his 
handling of key domestic issues. 

A Mere Stripling. In Moscow, the 
consensus among foreign diplomats was 
that Shelepin’s fall had not been caused 
by policy differences but by power pol- 
itics. According to one scenario, Shele- 
pin was caught organizing a faction that 
would have seized power when the ail- 
ing Brezhnev retired or died. Now 
Brezhnev can probably count on eight 
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SHELEPIN BEFORE HIS OUSTER 


votes, including his own, on issues that 
come before the 15 remaining Politburo 
members. This might enable him to en- 
gineer an orderly transfer of power at 
the 25th Party Congress that is sched- 
uled to begin next February. Current fa- 
vorite to succeed him, at least on an in- 
terim basis: Politburo Member Andrei 
Kirilenko, who like Brezhnev is 68 and 
reportedly ailing. 

Whether or not Shelepin conspired 
to grab the U.SS.R.’s top job, he has 
long been a formidable and potentially 
troublesome contender for it. At 56, She- 
lepin is a mere stripling in the ruling So- 
viet gerontocracy. He was the youngest 
member in the Politburo, where the av- 
erage age is 66, and probably the health- 
iest. Moreover, as George Washington 
University Kremlinologist Carl Linden 
sees it, his impatient approach proba- 
bly clashed with that of his cautious el- 
ders. “While Brezhnev and the other old 
men wanted to pursue glacial tactics, 
Shelepin was an activist, always look- 
ing for opportunities to shake things up 
in the world, He has probably favored 
pressing the Soviet advantage in Indo- 
china, Portugal and the Middle East 
more actively than Brezhnev.” 

Shelepin’s meteoric rise through the 
Communist Party apparatus under Sta- 
lin and Nikita Khrushchev showed him 
to be outstandingly adroit in cultivating 
useful political alliances and cutting 
through the ossified Soviet bureaucracy 
He established a substantial power base 
as head of the Komsomol organization 
of young Communists and later as chief 
of the KGB, the Soviet secret police. 

Some experts believe he helped 
Brezhnev engineer the conspiracy that 
ousted Khrushchev. At any rate, She- 
lepin was soon rewarded by a promo- 
tion to the Presidium (now the Polit- 
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buro). Since 1965, however, while he 
remained a full Politburo member, he 
has always lurked in the antechambers 
of total power. His ambition and talent 
could hardly have pleased the Politburo 
majority. 

The deadly blow to Shelepin’s as- 
pirations followed a disastrous trip to 
Britain earlier this month (TIME, April 
14). The guest of the British Trades 
Union Congress, he was characterized 
by the press as a secret police assassin, 
pelted by demonstrators with bricks and 
umbrellas and snubbed by the Labor 
Government. Some observers speculated 
last week that Shelepin’s enemies in the 
Kremlin might have deliberately thrust 
him into a situation that was bound to 
discredit him publicly. As one author- 
itative Western intelligence report has 
it, the Soviet leadership met in special 
session the very day Shelepin returned 
to Moscow. According to the report, his 
flight was conveniently an hour too late 
for him to join in the decision that he 
would “voluntarily” resign 


CHAD 


Death of a Dictator 


During 15 years of harsh and ec- 
centric rule, President Ngarta Tombal- 
baye of Chad survived at least seven 
major assassination attempts. Last week 
his luck ran out. In a surprise sunrise at- 
tack, uniformed soldiers and police, led 
by General Mbailai Odingar, acting 
commander of Chad's 4,000-man army, 
stormed the white-walled presidential 
palace in Ndjamena, capital of this Cen- 
tral African nation. Tombalbaye’s death 
was announced over national radio, and 
General Odingar claimed that the 
armed forces had “exercised their re- 
sponsibilities before God and the na- 
tion.” Almost immediately, thousands of 
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brightly swathed men and women 
poured into the dusty streets of the sun- 
scorched city, singing, dancing and joy- 
fully chanting, “Tombalbaye is dead.” 

A former schoolteacher and union 
leader, Tombalbaye entered politics in 
1947 and became Chad's head of state 
when it gained independence in 1960 
after 47 years of French colonial rule. 
Several months later the dictatorial 
Tombalbaye merged the main opposi- 
tion party into his own Progressives—a 
move that allowed him to be elected 
President without opposition in 1962. 

Despite his ruthless oppression of 
political opponents, Tombalbaye was 
never able to gain complete control of 
Chad, a country torn by traditional reli- 
gious and tribal animosities. Starting in 
1965 and later with the support of the 
French Foreign Legion, Tombalbaye 
fought a guerrilla war against the Mos- 
lem rebels from his country’s northern 
and eastern desert regions. The Mos- 
lems, who constitute 52% of the popula- 
tion, resented the political dominance 
that Tombalbaye gave to the Bantu 
tribesmen of Chad's tropical south. 

Mock Burial. More recently, Tom- 
balbaye’s opposition has come from fel- 
low Bantu military officers and members 
of his own party as well. In 1973 Gener- 
al Felix Malloum, then commander in 
chief of the army, was arrested for alleg- 
edly conspiring to overthrow Tombal- 
baye. Early this year Mrs. Kaltouma 
Guembang, former head of the Progres- 
sive Party’s women’s wing, was tried for 
attempting to kill the President by 
witchcraft. She allegedly hired wizards 
to pierce the eyes of a black sheep—sym- 
bolizing Tombalbaye—and bury it alive 
The movement to oust Tombalbaye 
gained momentum last summer when, 
as part of an authenticity campaign 
called Chaditude, he ordered all high 
government officials, civil servants and 
military officers to undergo Yondo, a 
sometimes fatal initiation ritual. The or- 
deal, which Tombalbaye himself under- 
went as an adolescent, is known to in- 
volve flogging, facial scarring, drugging 
and mock burial (TIME, Nov. 18). 

After last week's coup, Malloum was 
released from prison and named Pres- 
ident of a nine-man Supreme Military 
Council that will administer Chad until 
a provisional government can be 
formed. Chad thus became the 18th of 
37 black African nations to fall under 
military rule. The junta immediately 
suspended Tombalbaye’s 1962 constitu- 
tion, banned all political parties and ar- 
rested eight of the President's top aides. 
In a midnight radio address, Malloum 
promised to bring economic and social 
reform to Chad. Few countries are in 
greater need of improvement. More than 
three times the size of California, Chad 
has only 150 miles of paved highway 
and no railroad. Its cotton and cattle 
economy has been ravaged by six years 
of drought, and the per capita income 
of its 4 million citizens averages less than 
$80 a year. 
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NORTHERN IRELAND 


The Bloody Truce 


McAnoy (suddenly as a result of an 
explosion) Agnes, dearly beloved wife of 
the late Daniel McAnoy. Sacred heart of 
Jesus have mercy on her soul. 

—Death notice in the /rish News, 

a Catholic newspaper in Belfast 


They buried Agnes McAnoy, 62, 
widow and mother of three, in Belfast 
last week. And Molly McAleavy, 57, 
mother of eleven. And Marie Bennett, 
42, mother of seven. And Arthur Penn, 
33, father of three. And Elizabeth Car- 
son, 64, whose husband Willy lost an 
arm. Pathetic lines of mourners wept af- 
ter the requiem at the Catholic Church 
of St. Matthew, half a mile from where 
the attackers had tossed a bomb into 
the crowded Strand bar in East Belfast. 

A Protestant extremist group, the 
Young Militants—an obscure offshoot of 
larger paramilitary groups—claimed re- 
sponsibility for the Strand bar blast. The 
carnage took Ulster past another grisly 
milestone: 1,206 dead, including 866 ci- 
villians, since 1968, when Catholics 
began demonstrating for equal rights. 
This month alone there have been 119 
shootings and bombings, with 21 killed 
and 170 injured. 

The sectarian violence—the worst in 
more than a year—has occurred despite 
a ten-week truce between the militant 
Provisional Irish Republican Army or 
Provos and the British army. It comes 
as an ill-timed blow to Merlyn Rees. 
Britain's Secretary of State for Northern 
Ireland, who is attempting to restart a 
political dialogue. On May 1, elections 
are scheduled for a 78-seat convention 
whose members are to work oul a new 
government for Ulster’s | million Prot- 
estants and 500,000 Catholics. 

Questioned Policy. Although the 
bullets and bombs are rarely aimed at 
British troops these days (233 have been 
killed in Ulster but only one this year), 
British Army Commander Lieut. Gen- 
eral Sir Frank King has openly ques- 
tioned Rees’ policy of releasing I.R.A. 
suspects detained without trial (230 out 
of 576 internees have been sprung) 
While this policy is the key to the truce, 
a British officer said last week: “We have 
always been cynical about it. The Pro- 
vos will maintain the cease-fire to get 
as many of their men released as pos- 
sible and then start again after the elec- 
tions. By now they are all well rested, 
well fed and well trained.” 

The Provos’ conduct in the cam- 
paign adds to that suspicion; they are 
urging a Catholic boycott. As a result, 
there is doubt that the new convention 
will work any better than the “power- 
sharing” coalition that broke down last 
June. One housewife in Belfast asked 
last week, “If this is a cease-fire, what's 
war?” Should the new convention col- 
lapse and the fragile truce break down 
completely, she may find out. 





U.S. MISSIONARIES PROTEST HANGINGS IN SEOUL 


SOUTH KOREA 


Eastern “Modifications” 


South Korea’s President Park 
Chung Hee has long maintained that 
Western-style democracy could only 
work in South Korea with certain East- 
ern “modifications.” In recent weeks 
Park has given a graphic demonstration 
of what he means. After a brief period 
of relaxation during which some 148 po- 
litical prisoners were released, repres- 
sion has returned with a vengeance 

The crackdown began with the pub- 
lic hanging two weeks ago of eight South 
Koreans convicted of being Commu- 
nists. Last year a military court sen- 
tenced the men to death for having con- 
spired to overthrow the government by 
encouraging anti-Park demonstrations 
Early this month the supreme court up- 
held the sentences; less than 24 hours 
later the men were executed. 

At the same time, Park bore down 
on the chief centers of resistance to his 
government: the churches and univer- 
sities. Three of Seoul's best-known Prot- 
estant ministers were arrested on vague 
charges of “misusing” some monetary 
contributions from West Germany 
(Seven U.S. missionaries who donned 
hoods and nooses to protest the hang- 
ings were questioned by officials but 
later released.) Two dozen colleges and 
universities in and around Seoul were 
closed, and more than 200 students were 
arrested for urging Park's downfall. One 
student committed suicide by disem- 
boweling himself on the campus of Seoul 
National University. He left behind a 
note to the President: “Do not mistake 
the silence of the masses as support for 
your regime.” 

The latest repressive measures re- 
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Pulsar continues to change 


Now there’s an incomparable solid-state Time Computer® 
with no moving parts for her, too! 


@ If you are a man who has put 
off the rare pleasure of owning a 
Pulsar because there was no time- 
piece as fine for the lady in your 
life, you needn't wait any longer. 

If you are a woman who has 
been a trifle resentful that “The 
first completely new way to tell 
time in 500 years’ was for men 
only, we hope this will win your 
forgiveness. 

Behold: brilliantly feminine, re- 
markably rugged Pulsar models 
for women that will do everything 
the larger men’s models do and 
which have all the same features. 


Pulsar offers many splendors 


When you press a button, Pulsar 
flashes the time in glowing red 
numerals, guaranteed accurate to 
within 60 seconds a year! (Timing 
will be adjusted to this tolerance 
if necessary.) 

Frequently, Pulsar is more ac- 
curate than the time sources used 
by your local telephone company, 
radio stations, or television sta- 
tions. For this reason, the Pulsar 
directions folder lists worldwide 
time stations that carry time sig- 
nals precise enough to permit you 
to check the accuracy of your 
Pulsar. 


What makes Pulsar 
so accurate, so reliable, 
and so easy to maintain? 


In Pulsar, all the “‘works” of the 
conventional watch are replaced 
by a tiny, custom-designed, solid- 
state Computer programmed to 
tell the time, and the month and 
date. 


There are no moving parts. 
Nothing to wear out, run down, 
or wind up. Pulsar needs no rou- 
tine maintenance, oiling, or 
cleaning. 


Pulsar is amazingly rugged 
Every case is tested for water 
resistance to a depth of 100 feet 
and you'll find Pulsar completely 
water resistant as long as case and 
time screen remain intact. 

There are no holes through the 
case. The push buttons contain 
magnets which activate million 
cycle switches. (Million cycle 
means they’re supposed to work 
at least a million times before 
wearing out.) 


Pulsar is not quite eternal, 

but nearly 

In tests, impact 2500 times the 
force of gravity has not harmed 
Pulsar. 

Even the tempered glass of the 
ruby red time screen is scratch 
resistant and nearly, although not 
quite, unbreakable. 

The little solid-state lamps that 
light the numerals on the time 
screen (Electronics people call 
them LED for Light-Emitting 
Diodes) should retain over 80% of 
their original brightness after 100 
years of continuous use. Since 
you'll probably check the time no 
more than 25 times a day, they 
should be plenty bright for one of 
your fortunate descendants a few 
centuries from now. 


Other Pulsar exclusives 
The Pulsar light sensor adjusts 
the intensity of the digital time 


display to provide the best visi- 
bility for the light condition. 

The calendar has a high I.Q. It 
knows the difference between a 30 
and 31-day month and makes the 
change automatically. 

Every Pulsar module is individ- 
ually tested for at least one week 
before it is released for sale. 


Unprecedented 
3-year Guarantee 
Regardless of price, sex, or size, 
the performance and accuracy of 
the Time Computer module in 
each Pulsar is unconditionally 
guaranteed for three years from 
the date of original purchase. 


In the unlikely event that the 
computer malfunctions within the 
guarantee period, your Pulsar 
jeweler will replace the entire 
module on the spot, free of charge. 


Should he have no replacement 
in stock, he will send your Pulsar 
to us and we will repair or replace 
the module and have it on its way 
back to you within two working 
days from the time we receive it. 
(Guarantee does not cover power 
cells nor apply if module has been 
damaged by abuse or accident.) 


Visit the nearest fine jeweler 
who handles Pulsar and select the 
model that pleases you most. 


FREE: Write Time Computer, Inc., 
subsidiary of HMW Industries, 
Inc., Dept. TM-45, Box 1707, 
Lancaster, Pa. 17604 for hand- 
some brochure illustrated in color. 
In Canada: Henry Birks & Sons 
Ltd. 
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Tareyton’s activated charcoal 
delivers a better taste. A taste 


no plain white filter can match. 


King Size: 20:mg, “ta”, 13 mg. nicotine, Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 


100 mm: 19 mg. “tar, 1.4 mg. nicotine; 
av. per cigarette, FTC Report Oct. '74. 
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A Navy career. Because there’s 
more to life than a paycheck. 






















We'll give you an honest opportunity to succeed. 
Ata challenging job. With travel. And friends. 

Take career fields. We've got over 70 of them. And we'll 
train you in one, if you qualify. Train you to lead, or take 
responsibility for your own job. 

Take education. We’ll help you continue or resume yours 
through our Navy Campus for Achievement program. 

Take life-style. We'll give you a chance to see places you 
might never have seen, meet people you might never have 
known. You'll have to give it all you've got. But you'll get 
as much as you give. 

Your Navy Recruiter can tell you what training 
you qualify for even before you enlist. Training 
to help you become someone really special. 
Talk to him. Or call 800-841-8000 toll-free. 
Anytime. 
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flect new elements of uncertainty with- 
in the Park government. South Korea 
was genuinely shocked that the U.S. did 
not intervene to prevent the collapse of 
South Viet Nam and Cambodia. Even 
though the US. still maintains 40,000 
troops and keeps tactical nuclear weap- 
ons in the country for defense against a 
possible invasion, there is concern over 
the strength of the American commit- 
ment. Moreover, since 1971 the U.S. has 
given only $792 million of a promised 
$1.5 billion for modernizing Seoul's 
armed forces. 

Beyond that there have been some 
unsettling encounters with the often 
jingoistic, saber-rattling North. Last 
month firefights broke out when two flo- 
tillas of North Korean patrol boats ven- 
tured along the South's coastline. Then, 
adding credence to the South Korean 
claim that the North’s President Kim 
Il Sung is bent on aggression, two tun- 
nels, apparently intended for use by 
North Korean guerrillas, were discov- 
ered in the southern half of the demil- 
itarized zone that separates the two 
countries. Last week Park warned anew 
of an invasion by the North's 480,000- 
man army (the South’s army totals 600,- 
000) pointing out that Kim Il Sung was 
about to fly to Peking, where he is ex- 
pected to ask for arms aid 

Acute Shortages. To dissidents in 
the South, Park’s warnings are only an 
excuse to repress political activity. Said 
Kim Young Sam, 48, leader of the op- 
position Democratic Party: “Essentially, 
President Park's claim of an imminent 
military threat from the North is a sub- 
terfuge for ensuring the longevity of his 
regime.” Kim Young Sam's judgment 
could land him a seven-year prison sen- 
tence under a law that forbids “slander- 
ous or libelous remarks against the 
state” to foreign media. Yet many mem- 
bers of the Seoul establishment private- 
ly agree with him. 

US. analysts also tend to minimize 
the likelihood of a North Korean mil- 
itary adventure. President Kim's eco- 
nomic policy has suffered from acute 
shortages of foreign currency. Further- 
more, China, which would have to aid 
Kim in any invasion of the South, clear- 
ly does not want a costly war. It would 
not only tax the Chinese economy but 
would give the hated Soviets a chance 
to increase their influence in East Asia 

These arguments are clearly lost on 
Park, even though he is well aware that 
exactly 15 years ago last week massive 
student protests forced the overthrow of 
the dictatorial Syngman Rhee. Park 
might well strengthen his position by 
permitting some political liberalization. 
Most of the country’s dissidents are 
strongly anti-Communist and ready to 
fight off a North Korean invasion. Sad- 
ly, members of Park’s ruling Democratic 
Republican Party last week began de- 
bating still another addition to the coun- 
try’s internal security system: a new law 
that would impose stiff penalties on 
“ideological criminals.” 
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ARGENTINA 
A Muted “Si” for Isabel 


Since she took office after the death 
of her husband last July, Argentina’s 
President Isabel Perdén has been bedev- 
iled by leftist guerrillas, rightist extrem- 
ists, angry farmers and restive labor 
unions. Lately her government has 
seemed on the verge of foundering. Some 
diplomatic observers have even predict- 
ed a military takeover. Yet last week 
Mrs. Peron received an unexpected vote 
of confidence. 

Elections for a new provincial gov- 
ernment—the first balloting of any kind 
since Juan Peron died—were held in the 
rural northeastern province of Misiones. 
Local issues figured too strongly to make 
the contest an accurate gauge of the 
President's nationwide support. Still, the 
Misiones vote was billed as a sort of ref- 
erendum on her leadership. Several left- 
ist groups banded together to form the 
Authentic Party. Running on a virulent- 
ly anti-Isabel platform, the Authentics 
drew impressively large crowds to their 
campaign rallies and there were predic- 
tions of an electoral debacle for Mrs. 
Perén’s right-of-center Justicialist Par- 
ty. When the results were in, the Jus- 
ticialists had polled 74,326 votes, the 
moderate Radical Civic Union 62,767 
and the leftist coalition a meager 15,244. 

A columnist in the Buenos Aires dai- 
ly La Opinion observed: “The extreme 
positions and the truculent folklore of 
the far left serve more to attract young 
people who are out to frighten their 
aunts than to win big popular major- 
ities.” The losers saw it differently and 
charged the government with vote buy- 
ing. José Lopez Rega, Mrs. Perdn’s pri- 
vate secretary and Social Welfare Min- 
ister, did visit the province shortly before 
the election to distribute nearly $5 mil- 
lion worth of housing subsidies. 

Classified Ads. Bought or not, the 
victory fostered at least the illusion of 
stability for Mrs. Peron’s government at 
a troublesome time. With almost met- 
ronomic precision, right- and left-wing 
extremists are assassinating their ene- 
mies at the rate of about one every 16 
hours. Since July, political violence has 
claimed nearly 400 lives. Newspapers 
have begun to run classified ads asking 
the whereabouts of scores of people who 
have simply disappeared from campus- 
es, homes or offices. There is concern in 
Washington that left-wing terrorists 
may use the occasion of Secretary of 
State Henry Kissinger’s visit this week 
to embarrass President Perén by kid- 
naping or even assassinating her guest 

Since November, Argentina has 
been under an official “state of siege.” In 
February, the army ended its two-year 
hibernation in barracks by deploying 
some 3,500 soldiers to scour the north- 
western jungles of Tucuman province for 
leftist guerrillas. The government’s mus- 
cle flexing has not been limited to terror- 
ists, Five moderately left-wing provin- 
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cial governors have been removed from 
office by executive decree. The universi- 
ties have been purged of thousands of 
dissident professors. Steelworkers at Vil- 
la Constitucién, the industrial center 
north of Buenos Aires, have been on 
strike for four weeks to protest the arrest 
of 30 left-wing union leaders. 

While the government has tried to 
purchase political stability at the price 
of repression, it has been unable to do 
much about the country’s economy 
Since early 1974, the annual rate of in- 
flation has risen from 20% to more than 
60%. Foreign reserves have shrunk from 
an estimated $2 billion to half that 
amount. In the past three months, the es- 
timated budget deficit for 1975 has al- 
ready doubled to $2.4 billion. The pre- 
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PERON ADDRESSING WORKERS 
Few aunts were frightened. 


cipitous economic decline stems largely 
from a crisis that has overtaken agri- 
culture. For decades, heavy taxes and 
price controls on farm produce have sub- 
sidized the country’s industrial growth 
and provided pay hikes for unionized 
urban workers—the descamisados or 
“shirtless ones” who are the backbone 
of the Peronist movement. But the farm- 
ers, increasingly reluctant to sell grain 
and cattle at artificially low prices, are 
beginning to curtail production. 

Despite the chaos, Isabel Peron is 
determined to maintain her grip on the 
presidency. In an address to the Gen- 
eral Confederation of Labor earlier this 
month, she said: “I am a fragile-look- 
ing woman, but I have a will of iron, 
and there is nobody and nothing that 
can deflect me from the course we have 
charted for the country.” 
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Jimmy Connors: The Hellion 


The best show in men’s tennis in re- 
cent weeks opened beside the pool at 
the exclusive Beverly Hills Tennis Club 
The world’s No. | player was nursing a 
sprained ankle, but the injury did not 
stop him from uninhibitedly demon- 
strating a self-choreographed twist-and- 
shake step he calls “Soul Train.” Nor 
did the sedate surroundings squelch his 
urge to sing a few bars from the rock 
song Philadelphia Freedom in an uncer- 
lain tenor or to entertain the club's teen- 
agers with raunchy jokes. James Scott 
Connors, 22 going on 19, was taking his 
own kind of time-out from training for 
this Saturday's televised million-dollar 





match with the world’s No. 2 player 
Australian John Newcombe 

From Beverly Hills he flew off to 
Las Vegas for a day to consult with Song- 
writer-Singer Paul Anka, who has con- 
fected a ditty called / Believe There's 
Nothing Stronger Than Our Love, about 
Jimmy Connors’ revived romance with 
the First Lady of Tennis, Chris Evert, 
20. Connors, who has never sung pro- 
fessionally, will record the song himself. 
After meeting with Anka, Connors 
hopped back to Los Angeles to greet 
Evert, who had just jetted in from Phil- 
adelphia for a tournament 

The reunion was going fine until 
Connors had a sudden onset of chest 
pains and thought he had suffered a 
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CONNORS WINDING UP TO ROCKET A BACKHAND EN ROUTE TO WINNING FOREST HILLS 
Pounding down an opponent with jackhammer force. 


heart attack. Jimmy checked into Ma- 
rina Mercy Hospital in Marina del Ray 
arriving in a disguise to avoid autograph 
hunters. Some Washington, D.C., ten- 
nis fans who were expecting to see him 
play in a tournament there charged that 
he was faking. After all, Connors had 
pulled out of other tournaments this year 
with vague ills. Jimmy did not end the 
skepticism when he passed the time 
wailing for test results (which proved 
negative) by practicing tennis and re- 
peatedly pratfalling as he clutched his 
chest and screamed, “Oh, my heart, my 
heart!” 

Connors saved his lowest comedy for 








last. On a rainy afternoon at an old Hol- 
lywood sound stage turned indoor court 
the 1974 Wimbledon and Forest Hills 
champion missed a shot during practice 
and unabashedly yanked down the seat 
of his pants before half a dozen wide- 
eyed watchers 


y now, tennis fans are used to such 

antics. Ever since the young man 

with the impish grin, two-fisted 
backhand and high-octane temper burst 
into pro tennis three years ago, the keep- 
ers of decorum have been alternating be- 
tween disgust at his behavior and ad- 
miration for his play. Rumania’s Ilie 
(“Nasty”) Nastase, of course, has for 
years been notorious for his displays of 


anger and unsportsmanlike conduct, but 
James Connors has taken the art of on- 
court temperament to new heights—or 
depths. Given an audience, Connors can 
seldom resist the temptation to ham. Oc- 
casionally he loses control and crosses 
the boundary of mischief into malice 
When that happens, usually at a taut 
moment in a match, Connors can ex- 
plode in one of the self-indulgent tan- 
trums that have earned him his repu- 
tation as the world’s reigning Tennis 
Brat and Bad Boy. Much of the time 
though, off the court as well as on 
he is simply a friendly, uninhibited 
urchin 

“I like my image,” Connors says 
“Its me.” He has good reason to be 
pleased with himself: taking the starch 
out of tennis has proved to be highly 
profitable. His income this year could 
reach $1 million, with only a quarter of 
that coming from tournament winnings 

ata time when tennis has busted out 

of its country-club cocoon to become one 
of the nation’s most popular spectator 
and participant sports with an estimated 
34 million players. Jimmy Connors, the 
hellion of tennis, has become a leader 
and symbol of the upheaval 

This Saturday he hits the richest pay 
dirt in tennis history—the battle with 
Newcombe at Caesars Palace in Las Ve 
gas. Encouraged by the success of last 
February's nationally televised winner 
take-all match between Connors and 
Rod Laver (which Jimmy won by a score 
of 6-4, 6-2, 3-6, 7-5), CBS is paying $600.- 
000 for the rights to broadcast live this 
second “Heavyweight Championship of 
Tennis.” Caesars Palace is adding a 
purse of $250,000 plus $50,000 for ex- 
penses. The sale of foreign broadcast 
rights should yield another $100,000 
The approximate payoff: the winner 
$400,000, the loser $250,000 and the pro- 
moter (Connors’ manager Bill Riordan) 
$300,000 

Though Connors, a lefty, took 14 of 
the 20 tournaments he played in last 
year, including Wimbledon and Forest 
Hills, many fans still consider New- 
combe the world’s premier player. New- 
combe, 30, has won Wimbledon three 
times (1967, "70, ‘71) and Forest Hills 
twice (1967, °73). Moreover, he beat 
Connors in both of the tournament 
matches that the two have played, in- 
cluding the tightly contested final of the 
Australian Open earlier this year 

Newcombe’s two victories over Con- 
nors came on grass, a fast surface suit- 
ed to his serve-and-volley power game 
The Las Vegas match will be on a slow- 
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er synthetic surface, but Newcombe 
seems too strong to be seriously hand- 
icapped by a dull court. When he is pent 
up, Newcombe lets go with the tough- 
est serve in tennis, and no one has a 
more murderous volley. 

He is also a brilliant tactician, ca- 
pable of the drop shots and lobs that 
make for a varied pace of play. He ex- 
pects that hard-soft mix to be a telling 
weapon against Connors, “This will be 
a mental battle,” Newcombe says. “I 
won't be offensive all the time. I'll stay 
back and slow-ball him sometimes and 
let him make the mistakes.” 

Connors has his own weapons. At 5 
ft. 10 in., 150 Ibs., he cannot match the 
brawn of Newcombe (6 ft., 173 Ibs.), but 
he has the most consistent, well-round- 
ed attack in tennis. His game is built on 
quickness, conditioning and a savagely 
total concentration. Blessed with stam- 
ina, fast reflexes and a long-distance vi- 
sion that allows him to read the ball’s 
direction of flight the instant it leaves 
his opponent's racket, Connors will re- 
turn shots others cannot reach 


don’t like the ball,” he says. “I don’t 

like that little thing coming back over 

the net.” To keep it away, Connors 
hits every shot, especially his two-fisted 
backhand, with jackhammer force, 
pounding down an opponent with his 
nonstop attack. Small-bodied, he gets his 
power from outsize muscular shoulders 
and a swing calibrated to bang the ball 
on the rise, a technique first taught him 
by his mother, Gloria, and later stressed 
by Pancho Segura, the wily pro who has 
been Connors’ instructor for the past six 
years. “Never let a ball come to you” is 
Segura’s First Law. Charge the ball, he 
insists, lean into it and meet it on the 
rise. That attack tactic maximizes pow- 
er and control and allows the player to 
move toward the net after the shot 

“Jimmy is the closest thing we have 
to a complete player,” says Segura. “He 
can do everything.” Most pros agree 
Says Marty Riessen: “Jimmy has oodles 
of talent.” While Connors lacks New- 
combe’s power serve (in fact, Jimmy's 
serve is the weakest part of his game), 
he is a master of approach shots, top- 
spin lobs and overhead smashes. But the 
keys to his game are his ground strokes, 
particularly service returns. “When Jim- 
my gets grooved returning serves, he’s 
really dangerous,” says Stan Smith, co- 
ranked No. | with Connors last year 
Tennis experts agree that Connors 
chances against Newcombe depend on 
his counter to the Australian's serve 
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Like Newcombe, Connors is adept 
at mixing strokes. “When a guy’s play- 
ing Jimmy,” says Pancho, “he doesn’t 
know what to expect. Jimmy will stay 
back and play base line, then rush the 
net. He can lob you or beat you down 
the alley with a winner. He’s impossi- 
ble to predict.” Much of the credit for 
that unpredictability belongs to Segura, 
a Clausewitz of subtle shots and strat- 
agems. As a small player who uses a two- 
handed forehand, Segura is in many 
ways the perfect teacher for Connors 
Before all of Connors’ big matches, he 
and Pancho, currently teaching pro at 
La Costa, a resort north of San Diego, re- 
view the opponent's style and prepare a 
game plan. “I tell him how to beat these 
guys,” says Segura. 

Segura and Connors concentrate on 
such nuances as playing percentages and 
angles. “My first instinct is to hit the 
hell out of the ball,” says Connors. “I'm 








HIS EYES LOCKED ON THE BALL, NEWCOMBE WHACKS A BACKHAND RETURN 


down his throat, I did. And I'd say, ‘See, 
Jimmy, even your mother will do that 
to you.’ "* Connors learned well. “No 
one’s ever given me anything on the 
court,” he says. “Maybe that’s one rea- 
son I prefer singles. It’s just me and you 
When I win, I don’t have to congrat- 
ulate anyone. When I lose, I don’t have 
to blame anyone.” 

In a match, Jimmy can become a 
man possessed. He yells at himself, 
flaunts insults and makes gestures at 
hecklers. Sometimes he will slow play 
by bouncing the ball ten or twelve times 
before he serves. Last year he even 
leaped into the stands to go after a bois- 
terous fan. What the public does not see 
or hear can be just as livid. As spec- 
tators in Las Vegas gave Rod Laver a 
standing ovation before their February 
match, Connors was standing next to 
Segura, his mother and Evert, howl- 
ing back obscenity after obscenity 





Too strong to be seriously handicapped by a dull court. 


still learning to control that. If you're 
serving down 30-40, you don’t play like 
it’s 40-love. You just try to get the first 
serve in.” On taking advantage of an- 
gles, Connors says, “You've got to use 
the open court. If my opponent and | 
are both at the base line, I'm going to 
hit cross court to his backhand, and if 
he hits back to my forehand, I'll go down 
the line. If he returns that, my next shot 
might be a short, top-spin drive back 
across court, That way I've always got 
him running.” 

Connors tops these tactics and skills 
with a pitiless competitive instinct 
‘Jimmy was taught to be a tiger on the 
court.” says his tigress mother. “When 
he was young. if | had a shot I could hit 


Why does he do it? “I play tennis 
for two reasons,” says Connors. “I like 
to hit balls, and I like to entertain. My 
behavior gets people involved, and | 
think that’s what the game needs.” As 
the bad guy, Connors believes that “peo- 
ple pay to see me get beaten.” 

Not all of the outbursts are calcu- 
lated. “He's two completely different 
people on and off the court,” says Evert 
“The madder he gets, the better he plays 
Jimmy can’t beat someone he likes. He 
has to hate the person he’s playing 
Connors admits that he thrives on an- 
tagonism. “I like to have fans against 
me.” he says. “I want to do everything 
I can to get them against me more 
When they're yelling at me, I really get 
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CONNORS’ THEATRICS: MARCHING AND CLOWNING AT FOREST HILLS, COMPLAINING IN ARIZONA, MUGGING IN NEW YORK 





Starting to separate the people who are for him from the people who are using him. 


into the match. I guess I'm trying to 
show them that no matter how much 
they hate me. they have to respect the 
way I play.” 

Frequently, Connors adds, his ten- 
sions produce unintentional outbursts 
“I'm hot, I'm thirsty, I'm tired, and I 
hear people yelling at me, and I crack 
I'm so intense and tightly strung I some- 
times don’t know what I'm doing. Af- 
terward I have to laugh at myself.” 

Not surprisingly, Connors has alien- 
ated most of his fellow pros. “He ain't 
one of the boys,” says Arthur Ashe 
“Right now he’s sorely misguided. We 
hardly say hello.” Asa group, the world’s 
top players are almost unanimously for 
Newcombe. “Never will I root so hard 
for an Australian to beat an American, 
admits one US. player. Their dislike for 
Connors is based only in part on his 
court behavior. They also resent the 
ways in which he has thumbed his nose 
al the tennis establishment. Items 

> He has refused to play on the US 
Davis Cup team for the past two years 
on the grounds that it Is selected and 
managed unfairly; without him the 
squad lost embarrassing early-round 
matches to Colombia and Mexico 

> He has played on a small winter 
indoor circuit run by his manager Bill 
Riordan, refusing to join most of the pros 
on the big-time World Championship 
Tennis (W.C.T.) tour 

> He has hit directors of the Asso- 
ciation of Tennis Professionals (A.T.P.) 
the players’ union he has refused to join 
with a $41 million lawsuit. It charges 
that leaders of the A.T.P. violated an- 
titrust laws by allegedly conspiring with 
organizers of the French Open to bar 
Connors and others from that tourna- 
ment because they were not playing reg- 
ularly on the European summer circuit 
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When Connors was barred from the 
French Open in 1974, he lost the chance 
to become only the third male player 
(Don Budge and Laver were the others) 
to win the tennis Grand Slam, which in- 
cludes Wimbledon, Forest Hills and the 
Australian Open as well as the French 
Open. Late last week in an unrelated ac- 
tion, A.T.P. Director Jack Kramer filed 
a $3 million suit against Connors and 
Riordan accusing them of making “de 
famatory™ statements about him 


Oonnors explains that he believes 
in open tennis: that ts, not allow- 
ing any one group to dominate the 
sport. On the Davis Cup issue, for ex- 
ample, he says: “I think having one or 
two persons running the show and say- 
ing who will and will not play is wrong 
I think there should be play-offs to se- 
lect the team members.” Cup officials 
say Jimmy is miffed because three years 
ago he was passed over as a singles 
player 
Connors’ rationale ts at best only 
half the story. The main reason for his 
war with establishment tennis is Manag- 
er Riordan. A former boxing promoter 
and menswear salesman, Riordan, 55 
directed the indoor circuit for the U.S 
Lawn Tennis Association until 1973 
That year the U.S.L.T.A. cut back its 
winter indoor tour to make way for the 
W.C.T. Riordan, who was dismissed, de 
manded that the U.S.L.T.A. allow him 
to stay in business at least as an indepen- 
dent promoter managing what was left 
of the Association's old indoor tour plus 
other tournaments he could organize 
Eventually. they reluctantly agreed 
Enter Connors, one of the hottest 
amateurs, winner of the national colle- 
giate singles championship as a fresh- 
man at U.C.1.A. Riordan 


was recom- 











mended to Connors by Jimmy's 
grandmother, Bertha Thompson, herself 
a former pro, and Connors quickly 
signed to play professionally for him. “| 
told Jimmy,” recalls Riordan, “if you 
want to be No. 2 in one of the W.C.T 
groups, you'll be a nonentity. But if you 
want to be the best-known tennis play- 
er in the world, come with me.” Con- 
nors says he felt he would get more ex- 
perience on the less glamorous tour 
because “I wouldn't get knocked out in 
the first round by guys like Laver 

Even playing frequently against sec- 
ond-raters, Connors got the experience 
to develop. Suddenly Riordan had the 
hottest property in tennis. “ICs Connors 
who controls the destiny of the sport 
says Riordan with grandeur. “Connors 
enemies are at his feet 

Connors now sounds less enthusias 
tic about Riordan than Riordan does 
about Connors. Though Jimmy praises 
the promoter for giving him a start and 
respects Riordan’s fight for indepen 
dence in tennis, there are signs that he 
may be going his own way. “It's com- 
ing to the point where I have to look 
out for myself.” Jimmy says. “Bill's been 
great with me in the past, but I've pro 
duced for him too.” Riordan does not 
see a split developing. “Jimmy doesn't 
make a move without me,” he says. Last 
week Connors entered his first W.C.T 
tournament in Denver to get a taste of 
top competition before the Newcombe 
match. By the weekend he was headed 
into the semi-finals 

Chris Evert senses Connors’ growing 
independence. “Before, he was being 
told what to say to the press 
Chris. “Now he’s making an effort to 
look into what's going on, say with the 
\_T.P. He's starting to separate the peo- 
ple who are for him from the people 
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Five wagons running along at 40 mph. Five front-wheel blowouts. Five drivers hitting their brakes. 
But only one car came to a straight, even stop. The VW Dasher. Because of its unique front 
end design the Dasher stops straight. Even with a front-wheel blowout. And the Dasher’s built with 
front-wheel drive to give quick, responsive handling. The Dasher’s built to run economically, too. 
The two- and four-door sedans, the 4-door wagon, the stylish new GT, every Dasher gets 35 mpg on 
the highway according to the '75 Model Federal EPA report; 23 mpg in the city. Dasher models 
start at about $4295.* And for a car that stops straight with a front-wheel blowout, that’s a bargain. 


THE '75 ) DASHERS. YOUR FAMILY'S WORTH IT! 
Zon 
) 


*Suggested Retail Price P.O.E. Dasher 2-dr.Sedan.local taxes; fe and os bs 
Wheel covers shown optional. 
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Try a martini with white rum 
instead of gin or vodka. 


Noilly Prat recommends it. 


That's a recommendation that can't 
be taken lightly. After all, Noilly 
Prat is the vermouth of knowledg« 
able martini drinkers 

And because they are who they 
are, you won't find them making 
hasty judgments. It was years before 
they so much as acknowledged any- 
thing other than gin. But when 
something as smooth as white rum 


comes-along, it can’t be ignored. 





Smoothness-no accident, 

Every drop of white rum from 
Puerto Rico is specially aged for 
smoothness. In fact, Puerto Rican law 
requires that all white rum be kept 
for at least one full year in white oak 


casks—call it smoothness insurance 


White rum beats gin and vodka. 


Five hundred drinkers partici 
pated in a taste test against gin and 


vodka. Without knowing which was 





ne 
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which (white rum is as clear as gin or 
vodka), most preferred white rum for 
taste and smoothness 

Try it tonight. 

Combine 5 parts white rum 
from Puerto Rico with | part Noilly 
Prat extra dry vermouth 

Noilly Prat says it’s good. 

And if they say it's good 


— it's fantastic. 
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who are using him. He's really start 
ing to know himself,” she says. “He's 
thinking about the future, not just about 
the next tournament.” 

A lot more people might be for him 
if they knew Connors off the court. Mar- 
ty Riessen recalls: “Jimmy spent a night 
at my house in 1973. It was very pleas- 
ant. I could like him. He’s a nice kid, 
but I can’t get to him. None of us can 
He's covered up by his mother and his 
manager.” Evert, a more partisan ob- 
server, adds: “Inside Jimmy is a very 
gentle person. To outsiders, he’s harder 
because he’s been hurt by the press and 
crowds. There’s no one he tells every- 
thing to, but in that 10% that he keeps 
to himself, I know it hurts him to be dis- 
liked. I can feel it.” 

Though he often still travels with his 
mother (while in Los Angeles, they 
share a modest two-bedroom apart- 
ment) and checks with her to see when 
his favorite dinners of short-rib stew or 
chicken-fried steak will be ready, he 
does not let her protective mantle 
smother him. Connors’ father never 
joins his wife and son on their trips. In 
Los Angeles, Connors can usually be 
found at the Beverly Hills Tennis Club, 
unbending with Spencer Segura, Pan- 
cho's son and Connors’ longtime friend, 
by playing endless games of relaxed ten- 
nis and backgammon and downing gal- 
lons of Coke 


hen Connors and Segura get 
bored, they roar off in Jimmy's 
bright green 1973 Porsche, 
someumes cruising the streets of West- 
wood admiring the co-eds at U.C.L.A 
Last month they also toured the can- 
yons of Beverly Hills, checking houses 
for Connors to buy 
When alone, Connors may drive to 
the beach at Santa Monica. “It’s peace- 
ful,” he says. “I just like to sit there and 
think about when I should play my next 
tournament or what I should do after 
this year.” Connors admits to moments 
of loneliness. “It's usually when I'm 
playing some tournament,” he says. “I 
get depressed when I go back to my 
room and no one’s there. I start missing 
places and get memories about happier 
times. My mind wanders to Chrissie.” 
Connors may not mope much long- 


er. “I think I've found the right girl.” he 
says. “When things are right—which 
may be soon—we'll settle down.” After 
calling off their nationally ballyhooed 
engagement last fall, Connors and Evert 
decided not to talk to each other for four 
months. “We needed to find out if we 
really wanted to be with each other, 
says Jimmy. “I wasn’t very happy, and 
she wasn’t very happy. Since we got back 
together, we're working things out a lot 
better. I guess we're much more honest.” 
Chris seems to agree. "1 was going out of 
my mind,” she remembers. “Every 
morning I'd read the paper to see how he 
was doing. It was a very unhappy time 
for me, but it was good for us.” 


hese days the two spend all their 
time together when they are in the 
same city, which is about one 
week in four. Around his neck Jimmy 
wears a gold charm spelling “SUPER 
that Chris gave him, while Chris wears 
a “J.C.” charm from Jimmy. In Los An- 
geles, they act like any young couple in 
love—hugging, holding hands, dancing 
at parties, and skipping the conspicuous 
consumption they could easily afford 
(last year Chris earned $197,000 and 
Jimmy $285,000 in prize money alone) 
When they play tennis together—a rare 
occurrence—it is merely a relaxed prac- 
tice session. They do team up for mixed 
doubles matches occasionally, though 
Jimmy says he hates to hit balls hard at 
young women 
Connors grew up in East St. Louis 
and Belleville, ILl., the son of a toll booth 
manager on what is now called the Mar- 
tin Luther King bridge, which spans the 
Mississippi River at St. Louis. James 
Connors Sr., though, was never the main 
influence in Jimmy’s life, and the two 
appear to have an uneasy relationship. It 
was Jimmy’s mother, a tournament 
player and teaching pro, who began toss- 
ing tennis balls at Connors when he was 
three. “I started him as soon as he could 
walk pretty well,” recalls Gloria, still in 
her perky 40s. “Jimmy took to tennis 
like it was part of him,” she says. “He 
had his game together by the time he 
was five.” By the time he was ten, Con- 
nors had won his first tournament, the 
Southern Illinois for players ten years 
old and under 


CONNORS WITH HIS MOTHER GLORIA 
RIORDAN & CONNORS IN HOTEL HUDDLE 
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When he was 16, Jimmy enrolled at 
Rexford High, a private school in Bev- 
erly Hills, and started taking lessons 
from Pancho Segura, then pro at the 
Beverly Hills Tennis Club. To help pay 
his way, Jimmy’s mother temporarily 
moved to L.A. to teach tennis herself. 
“Everyone said Jimmy was too small,” 
remembers Segura. Undaunted, Segura 
began passing on his knowledge about 
technique, tactics and strategy, and at 
the club he and Connors would often 
pore over improvised diagrams that 
Pancho drew on paper table napkins 

In 1970 Connors went to U.C.L.A 
where he promptly won the N.C.A.A. sin- 
gles title. Impatient with school and am- 
ateur tennis, he dropped out to turn pro 
in January 1972. “I have no regrets,” he 
says. “I can always go back, but I might 
never win Wimbledon again.” 

Jimmy Connors might very well win 
Wimbledon again—and again. But with 
his eye on Chris and the prospects of 
marriage and a family, he says, “I don’t 
want to be playing a heavy competitive 
schedule that much longer. I'd like to 
build my own tennis club and teach my 
kids. Tennis has been my whole life, but 
it can’t be in the future. And anyway, 
whatam I talking about? I'm gonna be a 
great singer!” 


JIMMY & CHRIS DANCE INL.A 



































BEN GAZZARA WITH AL CAPONE’S CADDY 


“I'm all for being spoiled, and that 
car is a treat to ride around in,” allowed 
Actor Ben Gazzara after driving to the 
Chicago premiére of Capone in Big Al's 
own Cadillac limousine. The six-ton 
bulletproof car, built in 1928 and later 
used by President Franklin Roosevelt 
had been specially shipped in for the 
premiére from its permanent display 
place in Niagara Falls, Canada. "I'd love 
to have it for city driving.” quipped Gaz 
zara, who came to the screening decked 
out ina Capone-style pin-stripe suit, full 
length rabbit coat, and half of the extra 
20 Ibs. he had put on for his role. The 
fans seemed more interested tn the limo 
than the leading man; after giving Gaz 
zara a polite moment of applause, they 
quickly crowded round for a close look 
at the $150,000 mobstermobile 
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He may be playing second fiddle in 
Britain’s Conservative Party these days 
but former Prime Minister Edward 
Heath still calls the tune occasionally 
Heath, who was ousted as head of the 
Conservatives in February, made his 
continental debut as a symphony con- 
ductor last week before sellout audiences 
in Bonn and Cologne. At the invitation 
of Maestro André Previn, Heath led the 
London Symphony Orchestra through a 
15-minute performance of Elgar's Cock - 
aigne overture while West German TV 
cameras recorded the event. “Scintillat 
ing.” applauded Bonn’s General-Anz 
1e1 Heath Richard 
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FORD SALUTING COLONIAL ARMY HONOR GUARD IN LEXINGTON 


Strauss’s advice that economy of gesture 
can be more effective than the manners 
of the grand dompteur. praised Die 
Welt. Heath, who won an organ schol- 
arship at Oxford in the 1930s, had a 
ready explanation for his greater suc- 
as conductor than Conservative 
Party leader. “The orchestra has 120 
musicians,” he observed, “and Conser- 
vatives in the House of Commons num- 
ber 276 


cess 


= 
Helping launch the nation’s Bicen 
tennial bash, President Gerald Ford took 


part in ceremonies in Boston's Old 


North Church and at Lexington and 
Concord, Mass., where 200 years ago the 
Minutemen drove off the redcoats with 
the shots heard round the world. Fifes 
shrilled, drums rolled and the sharp 
crackle of musket fire sounded across the 
New England towns as the skirmishes 
were re-enacted for the benefit of 150,- 
000 spectators. The President reviewed 
an honor guard of Minutemen on the 
Lexington Battle Green and placed 
wreaths to honor both the American and 
British dead at Concord. He told the cel 
ebrators that they had given him “a new 


spirit and a new strength about our 
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Said Ford: “The finest tribute 


country.” 
that may ever be paid this nation is that 
we provided a home for freedom 
ae 

From my experience and that of 
others, I can say that kidnaping today 
is a real, solidly based industry.” Italian 
Jeweler Gianni Bulgari knew what he 
was talking about. He had just spent 31 
days as a captive after his abduction dur- 
ing a traffic jam near Rome's Via Ve- 
neto. Last week Bulgari, 40, lighter by 
20 Ibs. and a little over $2 million in ran- 
som, was found tied hand and foot in a 
stolen Fiat less than 500 yds. from his 
home in the luxurious Parioli district 
He had spent the past month locked in 
a 6-ft. square cell, he told police, and 
could not identify his captors. After two 
days of seclusion, the gaunt businessman 
emerged to correct reports that his ran- 
som had been a record $16 million. “The 
astronomical sums reported in the press 
only provide free advertising and pro- 
motion for this new kind of economic en- 
terprise,” he said. Bachelor Bulgari, an 
occasional escort of Gina Lollobrigida 
and Candice Bergen, then added: “Even 
if | am wealthy, that doesn’t mean to 
say I am as rich as many have written.” 
Not any more, at least 

e 

I never thought of it being my fifth 
Masters title—not until it was over and 
I was slipping on the green coat,” de- 
clared Golfer Jack Nicklaus, 35, who col- 
lected $40,000 in prize money and one 
more winner's jacket at the Masters 
Tournament in Augusta, Ga. Others 
were more acutely aware of Nicklaus’ 
achievement. “I can’t say how I feel,” 
said an anguished Tom Weiskopf, who 
lost the lead and eventually finished sec- 
ond (for the fourth time), in a tie with 
Johnny Miller. “How do you describe 
pain?” For Nicklaus, the tournament's 
most exhilarating moment came on the 
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16th green, where the Golden Bear sank 
a meandering 40-fi. birdie putt, then 
bounded into a victory dance. Miller, 
playing one hole behind, was later asked 
if he had seen his rival's moment of glo- 
ry. “See it?” he asked. “I had to walk 
through the bear prints.” 
. 

For Canada’s Pierre Trudeau, the 
trip to Mont Saint-Grégoire east of Mon- 
treal had all the look of the Prime 
Minister's baby-holding, mama-kissing 
campaign days. While some 1,000 guests 
of the Mont Royal Liberal Association 
picnicked on French Canadian baked 
beans, crépes and oreilles de krist, Tru- 
deau mixed with the voters, then gulped 
down a mouthful of the day’s specialty 
—snow-hardened maple syrup. The po- 
litical party lingered through the day 
but Trudeau left early for the return trip 
to Ottawa and Wife Margaret, who, the 
Prime Minister's office later revealed 
would be giving birth to a new constit- 
uent in October 

” 

Portland Trail Blazer Bill Walton has 
done more dribbling at the mouth than 
on the court lately, and Oregon basket- 
ball fans are fed up. Walton, who had 
been questioned by the FBI about Fu- 
gitive Patty Hearst, appeared at a press 
conference to denounce the bureau and 
call for support in “rejection of the Unit- 
ed States Government.” Later he elab- 
orated: “I meant that people who don’t 
agree with the way the Government 
does things shouldn't cooperate with it 
I don’t intend to break the law, but I’m 
just not going to cooperate with agen- 
cies like the FBI when they ask me ques- 
tions about my friends.” Such comments 
drew some quick foul calls by phone, 
hundreds of letters, and a few cancel- 
lations by season-ticket holders. The 
$400,000-a-year center “has reaped ex- 
traordinary benefits from this system, 





BILL WALTON & FRIEND 


said team officials in their own public 
statement. Portland Television Sports- 
caster Doug Lamear urged the Blazers 
to exchange one famous vegetarian for 
another by trading Walton “for Evell 
Gibbons and a six-pack of carrot juice 
That just might be a good deal. Walton 
who missed 47 of the Blazers’ 82 games 
this season because of a foot injury, tore 
ligaments in his left ankle during a pick- 
up basketball game last week and was 
reassigned to a cast for the off-season 
a 

I need a lot of money. Not for my- 
self, but for my dancers, so they can look 
to a future that is not barren.” With that 
Modern Dance Doyenne Martha Gra- 
ham, 80, announced a New York ben 
efit in June to celebrate the 50th an 
niversary of her revolutionary dance 
company. For the occasion, Graham 
plans a new work called Lucifer. The 
fallen angel will be played by Rudolf Nu- 
reyev. “It’s a little typecasting,” ob 
served Graham. “I think Nureyev is a 
God of Light.” His longtime partner 
Margot Fonteyn, is also scheduled to 
make her first appearance with a mod- 
ern dance company in a smaller role 
With tickets starting at $50 and climb- 
ing to a robust $10,000 a seat, Graham 
has persuaded a former student, First 
Lady Betty Ford, to act as honorary 
chairperson of the event. “I hope it will 
succeed,”’ said Graham. “But if it is a 
failure. I hope it is a big one, a scandal 
I don’t believe in little failures.” 
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Some of the celebrated musical artists featured 





Conductor Eugene Ormandy 


Clarinetist Benny Goodman 


The Juilliard Quartet 


Choral Director Robert Shaw 
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“TIME Now learn the secrets of enjoying great music and 
understand the works of the masters as never before 


RECORDS 


Great Men of 


Superb boxed collections of representative 
works by the greatest composers of all time, 


performed by the world’s outstanding artists 


An important secret of enjoying the 
works of the great composers is to under- 
stand the unique genius each one brings 
to his music. And to become so familiar 
with their various styles and outlooks 
that you can instantly identify the cre- 
ator of each masterwork you hear 

Now TIME Lire Recorps, in coopera- 
tion with RCA, has developed an exciting 
new series which provides “total immer- 
sion” in the lives, times, musical styles of 
such great composers as Beethoven, Bach, 
Chopin, Mozart, Handel and Prokofiev 
...and shows why their music bears a 
magic neither changing times nor chang- 
ing tastes can dim. 

In each album, devoted exclusively to 
the life and work of one great composer, 
you hear outstanding selections of all the 
musical forms in which the composer 
excelled—sonatas, concertos, symphonies, 
tone poems, vocal music 

You'll thrill to legendary performances, 
recorded in full stereo sound, by the 
finest artists of our day — Van Cliburn, 
Emil Gilels, Jascha Heifetz, Eugene 
Ormandy and the Philadelphia Orches- 
tra, Leontyne Price, to name just a few. 

Then you'll discover in the lavish com- 
panion booklet facts about the compos- 
er's life and the forces that shaped his 
music. You will see beautiful color illus- 
trations of the people and places that 
surrounded him. And extended program 
notes will tell you, much more clearly 
and specifically than usual, exactly what 
to listen for in the music. 

Altogether you get nearly four hours 
of listening enjoyment on 4 stereo re- 
cords, the illustrated booklet,anda richly- 
colored gold-stamped slipcase and box. 
A collection of these albums makes an 
impressive array for your music shelf. 
And it brings you a magnificent addition 
to your music library—one you will trea- 


sure for a lifetime of record-playing en- 
joyment, concert-going enhancement, and 
record collecting guidance. 

It adds up to a genuinely new and ex- 
citing approach to the music of the mas- 
ters — an approach that can open up a 
whole new world of taste and pleasure 
for you and your family. 

If you never had the advantage of 
“growing up with music,” here is a way 
you can make up for what you missed, 
while at the same time giving your own 
children the rich musical heritage which 
you never had 

To acquaint you with the series, you 
are invited to audition the first album, 
TCHAIKOVSKY, free for 10 days. 

Tchaikovsky, who is perhaps the most 
popular composer of all time, once wrote, 
“If you have no joy in yourself, look 
around you.” And that is what he did. In 
a life filled with misfortune, he wrote 
some of the happiest, most melodic music 
ever composed. 

You'll thrill to the swirling dances of 
The Sleeping Beauty ballet. The quick- 
silver scherzo in the second movement of 
the Piano Concerto in B Flat Minor. The 
blazing march of the Sixth—or Pathetique 
—Symphony. The lyrical Serenade for 
Strings. 

For your added pleasure, the deluxe 
edition of the Golden Encyclopedia of 
Music will be sent to you at no extra cost 
along with your four-record Tchaikovsky 
album. This 720-page hardcover volume 
will answer all your musical questions 
and entertain you for years. It is truly a 
must for every reference shelf. 

Records of this calibre are usually 
offered at $6.98 per disc or more. The 
Golden Encyclopedia retails for $17.95. 
But as a subscriber to this series you may 
keep this $45.87 value for just $17.95 
plus shipping and handling and we will 
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then continue to send you other albums 
in the series until you complete the se- 
ries or cancel. 

Or you may simply return the Tchai 
kovsky album and The Golden Encyclo 
pedia within 10 days without paying or 
owing anything, and that will end the 
matter. If you do continue, each album 
you keep will be billed to you at the same 
price, $17.95 plus shipping and handling 
(Some of the other delightful albums in 
the series are shown above.) 

To receive your Tchaikovsky album 
and Golden Encyclopedia of Music for 
10-day free trial, send no money, just 
mail the postpaid reply card. If card is 
missing, use the coupon 
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TIME LIFE RECORDS, Time & Life Building, Chicago, III. 60611 


YES, | would like to audition TCHAIKOVSKY in the GREAT MEN OF MUSIE 
series when it is available. Please send this four-stereo-record album to me for 
10 days’ free examination. Also send The Golden Encyclopedia of Music to ex 
amine free for 10 days and to keep free if | purchase TCHAIKOVSKY. If 1 decice 
to keep TCHAIKOVSKY, I will pay $17.95 pl hipping and handling. | will then 
receive future albums (each containing four stereo 12-inch LP records) in the 
GREAT MEN OF MUSIC series. shipped an album at a time approximately every 
other month, Each album will be $17.95 plus shipping and handling and will come 
on the same 10-day free-audition basis. There is no minimum number of albums 
that I must buy and I may cancel my subscription at any time simply by notifyir 
you. If I do not choose to keep TCHAIKOVSKY and the Golden Encyclopedia 
of Music, I will return them in 10 days, my subscription for future albums will be 
cancelled and IT will not be under any further obligation RLACDS 
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Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 
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Start fresh with Belair. | fe 2 


Just the right touch of menthol. 
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movie camera. No settings 
Instant cartridge loading 
Yours for free B&W coupons, 
the valuable extra on every 
pack of Belair. 

To see over 1000 gifts, write 
for your free Gift Catalog 
Box 12, Louisville, Ky. 40201 





Kings, 16 mg. “tar,” 1.1 mg. nicotine; Longs, 1/7 mg. “tar,” 
1.2 mg. nicotine, av. per cigarette, FTC Report Oct. "74 








TIME ESSAY 


The Full Circle: In Praise of the Bicycle 


Everyone knows that Leonardo da Vinci invented the ar- 
mored car and the alarm clock. Now historians have unearthed 
his most remarkable achievement. There in the musty librar- 
ies of Madrid lay the neglected sketch of a bicycle. How log- 
ical that the Renaissance man should have invented the Re- 
naissance machine. 

Even the most dedicated jogger must admit that his sport 
is purely hygienic. The bouncing exercise never allows the eyes 
to rest, the country seems to jiggle by on springs. The motorist 
glides on air and shock absorbers, but his speed undoes him 
The scenery is a blur, the highlights only a few seconds in du- 
ration. And his exhaust clouds the air he travels through. The 
cyclist pedals between his two contemporaries. Neither pedes- 
trian nor driver, he is a happy anomaly. a 20th century cen- 
taur. Away from trucks and taxis, he has no competition; all 
turf is his. The novice and the regular both know the cyclist’s 
high. It derives, in part, from the knowledge that the energy 
comes from a live body, not from fossil fuels. The legs pump. 
the heart answers. After a few trips, the rider feels the course 
of his own blood and knows the truth of Dr. Paul Dudley White's 
promise: the bicycle is an aid to longevity. (White took his own 
advice and pedaled into his late 80s.) 

. 

It is this freedom, from gas and even from roads, that has 
brought the American bicycle to its new prominence. For the 
first time since World War I, cycles are outselling cars. More- 
over, the machines are no longer a juvenile item. As recently 
as 1969, only about 12% of bicycles sold in the U.S. were adult 
in design. This year the lightweight, diamond-framed “ma- 
ture” model will account for 65° of the market 

In fact the contraption was never meant to be a child's de- 
vice. Pace Leonardo, some researchers have perceived the out- 
lines of bicycles in the frescoes of Pompeii and the tombs of 
Egypt. In any case. it was not until 1816 that the German 
baron, Karl von Drais, devised a recognizable model of the con- 
temporary machine. That bike had everything a rider would 
want—except pedals. The cyclist walked perched on a saddle 
and propelled himself by running and gliding. In the mid-19th 
century rubber tires replaced the old boneshaking metal rims 
and high-wheelers elevated the rider far above the crowd 
—making crashes all the more resounding. 

In a series of premonitory events, John D. Rockefeller gave 
presents of expensive bicycles to close associates, and lady cy- 
clists abandoned their acres of crinoline for “rational cloth- 
ing.” H.G. Wells and George Bernard Shaw could be seen atop 
their new machines, and Scientific American soberly announced 
that “as a social revolutionizer {the bike] has never had an 
equal. It has put the human race on wheels, and has thus 
changed many of the most ordinary processes and methods of 
social life.” 

Alas, a greater revolutionizer was on its way. As the cen- 
tury changed, so did inventions, mores and wheels. The au- 
tomobile ruthlessly honked the bike from the road. In the field 
of romance, it displaced its predecessor; enclosed in steel and 
glass, the young couple enjoyed a privacy that was denied them 
even in the parlor. The bicycle abruptly became an exiled de- 
vice, to be used somewhere between kindergarten and acne. 

It might have remained a thing of beauty and a toy for- 
ever. But the agent of its obscurity was also the cause of its re- 
vival. For too long, the combustion engine befouled the at- 
mosphere and lulled Americans into a dangerous sloth, But 
today. the new conservation and the high incidence of circu- 
latory and cardiac diseases have caused the natural life to be re- 
appraised. The bicycle no longer seems juvenile; indeed, it of- 
fers the country transportation, romance and exercise at a fee 
that advertisers like to summarize as “pennies per day.” 

Or dollars, if the rider is so inclined. The renewed fasci- 
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nation with bicycles has brought with it a new fashion, as ca- 
pricious—and expensive—as haute couture. Now discriminat- 
ing enthusiasts can buy a futuristic ten-speed British Hetchins 
for $900, or the Italian Colnago for $1.200. Such merchandise 
features an airiness that makes spider webs appear cumber- 
some, and offers gears so refined that they ought to be able to 
do logarithms. Yet the superbikes’ forward motion does not dif- 
fer substantially from that of the cheaper models. Non-afi- 
cionados often wonder whether it might be cheaper to buy ten 
$100 models. replacing each one as it gets worn out. Or, more 
likely, stolen; bicycle theft has become America’s fastest-grow- 
ing crime. 

Even more unfortunate than the new bike rip-offs is the 
old anarchy. Any visitor to Europe has wondered at the rapid 
transit of pedaling citizens in Dublin and London, Paris and 
Berlin. In America, pandemonium reigns supreme. Some rid- 
ers go with traffic; others against it. Some obey vehicular signs; 
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others move with the pedestrian tide. The result: an estimated 
456.000 emergency-room visitors in 1974. And more are ex- 
pected this year. 

Sull, given the risks of robbery and the hazards of traffic. 
the true believers will not forsake their mounts for something 
better. In fact. there is nothing better. The bike rider may not 
get there as fast as in the cab or the family car. But along the 
way he is creating conditions of health. enjoying the weather 
and collecting some valuable human truths: every forward mo- 
uon costs effort; balance means a total involvement in the task; 
energy has its limits; to stop precipitately is to court disaster; 
and, of course, a skill once learned is never quite forgotten. 

As the air carries the perennial message of spring, millions 
of cyclists will be reiterating those precepts, echoing the only lit- 
erary work in which they shine. In A Connecticut Yankee in 
King Arthur's Court, Mark Twain recalls the anachronistic day 
on which King Arthur was saved from his enemies: “By George! 
here they came, atilting—five hundred mailed and belted 
knights on bicycles! The grandest sight that ever was seen! 
Lord, how the plumes streamed, how the sun flamed and flashed 
from the endless procession of webby wheels!” 

For Arthur, read humanity; for knights, read riders. The 
sun still flames and the webby wheels still flash; the procession 
grows longer every day. For an increasing number of Amer- 
icans, the bicycle has become the Great Rescuer—and the only 
first-class transportation left to humanity ® Stefan Kanfer 
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Present at the Fall 


As victorious Khmer Rouge forces 
closed in on Phnom-Penh last week, 17 
or so foreign journalists passed up the 
last evacuation flight, electing instead to 
cover the fall of the capital. It was a per- 
ilous decision. There were reports that 
Khmer Rouge troops had vowed to kill 
any Americans they found; Chau Seng, 
a Khmer Rouge Politburo member in 
Paris, offered only an opaque promise 
that once the city was taken “compe- 
tent authorities will examine [the jour- 
nalists’] cases” before deciding their fate 

Among the newsmen believed to be 
holed up in the French embassy at the 
end were five Americans 

>» New York Times Correspondent 
Sidney Schanberg, 41, who filed thou- 
sands of words on the last hours of the 
Long Boret government before Times 
editors lost contact with him late in the 
week. Schanberg, who won a Polk 
Award in 1972 for his compelling re- 
ports on the India-Pakistan war, dom- 
inated the paper’s front page daily. “Sid- 
ney has been covering the story for the 
past five years,” said Foreign Editor 
James Greenfield. “He felt that it was 
important for the coverage to be con- 
tinued, and that he should be the one to 
do it.” 

>» ABC News Correspondent Lee 
Rudakewych and CBS News Stringer 
Denis Cameron, 44, who stayed behind 
in a largely futile attempt to organize 
an airlift of 400 Cambodian orphans 
Rudakewych used the erratic Associat- 
ed Press telex line to Hong Kong to tell 
his editors that he had malaria but was 
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safe. Cameron cabled CBs: “The situa- 
tion here is unclear and contradictory 
Fresh rumors keep arriving to fuel the 
worry and apprehension. We return reg- 
ularly to the hotel to compare rumors 
and feel some small consolation in our 
togetherness.” 

> Richard Boyle, 33, a roving cor- 
respondent for Pacific News Service, a 
San Francisco-based syndicate that 
claims 145 newspaper and radio sub- 
scribers. Boyle used the A.P. line last 
week to report that he was safe and had 
no intention of leaving. He added some- 
what bleakly: “Survival journalism is 
getting a lot tougher these days. Keep- 
ing my head down.” 

> Al Rockoff, 26, a freelance pho- 
tographer with long experience in 
Southeast Asia. He was quoted as say- 
ing before the evacuation that he would 
stay because he thought that someone 
who knew Cambodia should be there to 
photograph its fall. When Khmer Rouge 
brigades paraded into the city, Rockoff, 
camera in hand, was seen riding on the 
hood of a Jeep loaded with soldiers. 

At week's end the exact fate of the 
American newsmen who stayed behind 
was not yet known 


Country Slickers 


When Richard M. Ketchum, a farm- 
er in Dorset, Vt. (pop. 1,293), rose at his 
customary 5 a.m. one day this month, 
he could hear a cow bellowing in pain 
Ketchum, who left his job as a Man- 
hattan book editor five years ago, hur- 
ried to his barn and minutes later hand- 
ed his wife a quivering, wobbly-legged 
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newborn calf. Then he went off to care 
for another recent offspring: Blair & 
Ketchum's Country Journal, a unique 
combination of country charm and big- 
city slickness, which last week won a 
National Magazine Award. 

Country Journal was brought quiv- 
ering and wobbly into the world one year 
ago this month by Ketchum, 58, and 
William S. Blair, 53, former publisher 
of Harper's magazine, who now has a 
250-acre spread of his own in Guilford, 
Vt. (pop. 1,108). When the two reformed 
Manhattanites first met in Vermont in 
1972, each found that the other was 
thinking of starting a monthly to cap- 
italize on the growing city interest in 
rural life. After raising $170,000 from 
friends and scraping up $35,000 of their 
own, they founded Country Journal. 

Compost Heap. Since then the 
magazine has served up a steady fare of 
amiably instructive articles on such top- 
ics as how to raise pigs, make maple 
syrup, build a compost heap and install 
a lightning rod. “How-to articles are our 
bread and butter,” says Editor Ketchum 
Interleaved between the how-tos are 
thoughtful pieces on such issues as en- 
ergy policy, the morality of hunting and 
the future of farming. For all its bucolic 
content, the magazine is dressed up 
in striking contemporary design that 
earned it last week's award, 

Country Journal's rural urbanity has 
made it a swift success. Advertising rev- 
enues are running at more than double 
last year’s pace, circulation has sprout- 
ed from a start-up 36,000 to more than 
60,000, and an encouraging two-thirds 
of the magazine’s charter subscribers are 
renewing. Blair and Ketchum predict 
that Country Journal will be in the black 
early next year, fast growth for a mere 
calf of a magazine 

Success has not come without prob- 
lems. Editor Ketchum has had some 
trouble attracting big-name writers for 
the magazine's $200-to-$500-per-article 
fee. Publisher Blair has found that the 
local ad scene is a different place from 
Madison Avenue. “You don’t talk about 
cost-per-thousand, reach and frequen- 
cy,” says Blair. “You talk face-to-face 
with a guy. If he’s interested, he points 
to an ad and says, ‘How much is that?’ 
You say it’s $90, and he answers, ‘That's 
a lot.’ So you sell him one for $45.” 

If the problems are uniquely rural, 
so are the payoffs. Country Journal's 
eight-member editorial staff takes lunch 
breaks on cross-country skis or picnics 
in an old gazebo on a pond behind the of- 
fice. Blair gazes out of his office win- 
dow at photogenic Mt. Wantastiguet 
And Ketchum’s family has become a 
working advertisement for the maga- 
zine’s editorial pitch of self-sufficiency: 
they spend spare hours milking goats, 
making maple syrup and, of course, de- 
livering the occasional calf. 
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A grand way for parents to 


give a young couple a helping hand, 


without giving them a handout. 


New York Life's 
Help-the-kids-out 
Policy. 


Let's say your son and daughter-in-law 
have just had their first child. 

Suddenly, they need a lot more life 
insurance. But maybe they don’t have the 
money right now for the premiums. And 
they're too proud to accept an outright gift. 

Why not suggest that your son take out a 
New York Life Split-Dollar Policy? 

You pay the premiums. But if your son 
dies, the policy calls for you and his family to 
share the proceeds in a way that assures you 
the return of all your money. 


ee 


If your son lives, as he 
probably will, he can repay you 
as his income rises, and take 
over the payment of the premiums. 

The young family is protected. They retain 
their independence. And you may be freed 
of a potential obligation. 

You can make the same arrangement, of 
course, with a daughter. Or with a son-in-law 
or daughter-in-law. 

Our help-the-kids-out policy It’s just 
one of the imaginative approaches to life 
insurance that your New York Life Agent 
can suggest to protect 
your family’s financial security 
Talk to him, or her, soon. 


We guarantee tomorrow todav. 





New York Life Insurance Company, 51 Madison Avenue, New York. New York 10010. Life Health, Disability Income, and Group Insurance, Annuities, Pension Plans 

















CHRIS MAYNAR 


STUDENTS PICKET AT BROWN UNIVERSITY 


Walkout at Brown 


In the turbulent ‘60s, students fre- 
quently went on strike to protest such 
weighty matters as the war in South- 
east Asia, the draft or national political 
problems. Last week students at Brown 
University took to the picket line to 
speak out on what is strictly a campus af- 
fair: the school’s projected budget cuts 
and the lack of any student voice in the 
decision to slash expenses. 

The dispute that led to the walkout 
began with a February announcement 
by President Donald Hornig, a science 
adviser to President Johnson, that 
Brown would have to trim its budget by 
15% and its faculty by 16.5% over the 
next three years. The school was facing 
a $4 million deficit and could no longer 
afford to support its full academic pro- 
gram, one of the most innovative in the 
Ivy League. A student committee met 
with the administration but could not 
work oul a compromise. When it be- 
came apparent that the university was 
adamant, the students voted last week 
to boycott their classes 

Higher Costs. The strikers argued 
that financial aid to needier students was 
not keeping pace with increasing col- 
lege costs (tuition, room and board will 
be increased by $620 next fall, while the 
average scholarship will rise by only 
$66). They also want Brown to drop 
plans to fire junior faculty, to admit more 
minority students, and to include stu- 
dents in budget decisions 


During the week, some 30% of 


Brown's 5,119 undergraduates remained 
in class, while others marched outside 
buildings with signs saying CUT CLASS, 
NOT FACULTY and organized workshops 
on subjects ranging from “sexism aware- 
ness” to “prison reform.” The faculty did 
not take a stand, and most teachers 
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showed up for class. Robley K. Mat- 
thews, chairman of the geology depart- 
ment, urged his professors to deliver 
their regular lectures even if not a sin- 
gle student was in the room; he also ad- 
vised them to make sure that topics cov- 
ered in last week’s lectures would “figure 
heavily in the final examination.” 
President Hornig was more under- 
standing, conceding that the strike was 
‘a reflection of the pressure on students 
of rising costs and a kind of austerity 
they haven't learned to live with.” None- 
theless, he added, “It is not clear to me 
how staying away from classes hurts 
anyone but the students involved.” 


A Fair Exchange 


Dee Patterson, 27, a Chicago teach- 
er, wanted to learn German before she 
takes a trip to Europe this summer. Olga 
Howard, 86, whose family spoke Ger- 
man when she was a child and who lives 
in Evanston, Ill., was anxious to teach 
the language. They both called the 
Learning Exchange, a service that 
connects people who want to learn 
something with people who want to 
teach it. The women have been meet- 
ing once a week ever since, and Mrs 
Howard has “high hopes that Dee will 
be understood when she asks where to 
check her luggage” upon her arrival in 
Austria 

Some 20,000 other people in the Chi- 
cago area have been brought together 
—free of charge—by the Learning Ex- 
change since it was set up four years 
ago. Now on the second floor of an Epis- 
copal church in Evanston, the exchange 
is financed by several small grants from 
foundations; it has four full-time staff 
members, four telephones, and an in- 
formation bank of 30,000 file cards that 
list the names and numbers of prospec- 
tive students and teachers interested in 
more than 2,000 subjects—including 
such off-beat avocations as fire eating, 


flying saucers and fox hunting. Says Vice 
Chairman Denis Detzel: “The calls are 
an excellent way of keeping track of 
what people are into.” When former 
President Nixon went to China, for ex- 
ample, dozens of people called who 
wanted to learn Chinese. Lately there 
has been a great demand for courses 
closer to home: plumbing, carpentry and 
auto repairs 

Some of the teachers listed with the 
exchange work in the city’s public 
schools, but many are people who sim- 
ply want to share their expertise and en- 
thusiasm. For example, Charles Spiel- 
man, an aquatic biologist for Chicago's 
metropolitan sanitary district, teaches 
clowning: David Porter, who is blind 
and is studying for a master’s degree in 
social work, teaches several different 
stringed instruments. Some teach with- 
out pay; others negotiate a fee with their 
students. Grace Jaffe, a retired sociol- 
ogy professor, teaches French to four 
teen-agers, who tend her vegetable gar- 
den in return. Says she: “The young peo- 
ple seem to learn more outside the high 
school system.” 

Doctoral Students. The exchange 
was set up by Detzel, 29, and Bob Lew- 
is, 34, former doctoral students at North- 
western University, who wanted to find 
new ways for talented people to teach 
outside a traditional classroom. Still de- 
pendent on grants, they are moving to- 
ward financial independence by selling 
memberships for $15 a year 

Word of the exchange’s success has 
spread; calls have come in from more 
than 50 cities in the U.S. and Canada 
asking for information about learning- 
exchange systems. Meanwhile, Detzel 
and Lewis have earned praise from the 
educational establishment. Says B.J 
Chandler, dean of Northwestern's 
school of education: “The formal edu- 
cational system is groaning under the 
load put on it. We've got to lend our sup- 
port to this kind of alternative.” 


OLGA HOWARD (RIGHT) TRANSLATES GERMAN INSTRUCTIONS FOR MAKING CUCKOO CLOCK 











1925, A FRAGRANCE CAPTURES THE WORLD LIKE LE JAZZ HOT. 


A transmule d sadness pours forth from jazz trumpels. The rhythms are compelling. 


lt is The Jazz Age, and Guerlain creates a perfume of real power. 


Shalimar ° I leady, exciling, as intoxicating as Prohibition itself. 
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For your peace of mind. 


Over 450 men and women across the 
country have met the challenge of 
excellence and have qualified for The 
1974 Penn Mutual Top Club. 


The regional members you see 
here are among the finest insurance 
agents in the nation. Each is a proven 
professional in planning life insur- 
ance and insuring peace of mind for 
families, individuals and businesses. 


The agents who qualify for Top 


Club membership are leaders in their 
profession and in their communities 
as well. They are truly outstanding in 
every respect. 


We salute them here and suggest 
you get to know them. Get to know a 
member of the Penn Mutual Top Club. 
For your peace of mind. The Penn 
Mutual Life Insurance Company, 
Independence Square, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 19172. 
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and nicotine; 
[smoke Winston Lights beca hey give me 
what want: real taste and lighter tar and nicotine. 
A lot of cigarettes-try.to-do both jobs, but for me only one 
/ always has real taste. Winston Lights. 


; 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 


That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health H 114 mg. “tar” 1.0 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette 
i . \* by FIC method. 





New Light on 
Adult Life Cycles 


Freud, Spock and Piaget have chart- 
ed almost every inch of childhood. Psy- 
choanalyst Erik Erikson put the final 
touches on a convincing map of ado- 
lescence. Yet until very recently, most 
of the charting stopped near the age of 21 
—as if adults escape any sequence of fur- 
ther development. Now a growing num- 
ber of researchers are surveying the 
adult life cycle. 

The research so far has been nar- 
row, concentrating largely on white, 


_middle-class American males. But in 


separate studies, three of the most im- 
portant life-cycle scholars—Psychiatrist 
Roger Gould of U.C.L.A., Yale Psychol- 
ogist Daniel Levinson and Harvard 
Psychiatrist George Vaillant—have 
reached some remarkably similar con- 
clusions that add new dimensions to the 
topography of postadolescent life. The 
main features: 

16-22: LEAVING THE FAMILY. In this 
period, youthful fantasies about adult- 
hood slowly give way. Young people 
begin to find their peers useful allies in 
an effort to break the hold of the fam- 
ily. Peer groups, in turn, tend to impose 
group beliefs. Emotions are kept under 
wraps, and friendships are brittle; any 
disagreement by a friend tends to be 


; viewed as betrayal. 


23-28: REACHING OUT. Following 
Erik Erikson, who found the dominant 
feature of the 20s to be a search for per- 
sonal identity and an ability to develop 
intimacy, Gould, Levinson and Vaillant 
see this period as an age of reaching to- 
ward others. The growing adult is ex- 
pansive, devoted to mastering the world; 
he avoids emotional extremes, rarely 
bothers to analyze commitments. To 
Levinson, this is a time for “together- 
ness” in marriage. It is also a time when 
a man is likely to acquire a mentor—a 
patron and supporter some eight to 15 
years older. 

29-34: QUESTIONS, QUESTIONS. All 
the researchers agree thal a crisis gen- 
erally develops around age 30. Assur- 
ance wavers, life begins to look more 
difficult and painful, and self-reflection 
churns up new questions: “What is life 
all about? Why can’t I be accepted for 
what I am, not what others (boss, so- 
ciety, spouse) expect me to be?” An ac- 
tive social life tends to decline during 
this period. So does marital satisfaction, 
and the spouse is often viewed as an ob- 
stacle instead of an asset. Marriage be- 
comes particularly vulnerable to infidel- 
ity and divorce. Vaillant sees a crassness, 
callowness and materialism at this stage. 
Levinson detects a wrenching struggle 
among incompatible drives: for order 
and stability, for freedom from all re- 
straints, for upward mobility at work. 
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Says he: “Ifa man doesn't start to settle 
down by age 34, his chances of forming 
a reasonably satisfying life structure are 
quite small.” 

35-43: MID-LIFE EXPLOSION. Some- 
where in this period comes the first emo- 
tional awareness that death will come 
and time is running out. The researchers 
see this stage as an unstable, explosive 
lime resembling a second adolescence. 
All values are open to question, and the 
mid-lifer wonders, is there time to 
change? The mentor acquired in the 
mid-20s is cast aside, and the emphasis 
is on what Levinson calls BOOM—be- 
coming one’s own man. Parents are 
blamed for unresolved personality prob- 
lems. There is “one last chance to make 


it big” in one’s career. Does all this add 
up to disaster? Not necessarily. “Mid- 
life crisis does not appear to portend 
decay,” says Vaillant. “It often heralds a 
new stage of man.” The way out of this 
turbulent stage, say the researchers, is 
through what Erikson calls “generativi- 
ty”—nurturing, teaching and serving 
others. The successful mid-lifer emerges 
ready to be a mentor to a younger man. 

44-50: SETTLING DOWN. A stable 
time: the die is cast, decisions must be 
lived with, and life settles down. There 
is increasing attention to a few old val- 
ues and a few friends. Money is less im- 
portant. Gould sees married people turn- 
ing to their spouses for sympathy as they 
once did to their parents. Levinson notes 
that men tend to have fantasies of young, 
erotic girls as well as of older, nurturing 
women—all part of a final attempt to 
solve childhood problems and cut free 
from the mother. 





AFTER 50: THE MELLOWING. These 
years are marked by a softening of feel- 
ings and relationships, a tendency to 
avoid cmotion-laden issues, a preoccu- 
pation with everyday joys, triumphs, ir- 
ritations. Parents are no longer blamed 
for personal problems. There is little 
concern for either past or future. 

Like Freud and Erikson, the life- 
cycle researchers argue that personality 
disorders arise when, for one reason or 
another, the orderly march of life stages 
is disrupted. Vaillant’s studies suggest, 
for instance, that men who fail to 
achieve an identity in adolescence some- 
times sail through life with a happy-go- 
lucky air, but never achieve intimacy, 
BOOM or generativity. “They live out 
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“It seems like only yesterday | was on the verge of getting it all together.” 


their lives like latency boys,” he says, not 
mentally ill, but developmentally retard- 
ed at the childhood level. 

The researchers’ findings are tenta- 
tive. So far, few minority group members 
or working class men have been studied, 
and the data on women is limited. Vail- 
lant believes, however, that the female 
life pattern is much the same as the 
male, except that the drive for generativ- 
ity that appears in men in their late 30s 
or early 40s may show up a decade ear- 
lier in women. 

In any event, a thoroughly detailed 
portrait of adult life is still “many years 
away,” as Gould concedes, and there is 
much skepticism in the academic world 
that one will ever appear. Yet the life- 
cycle researchers are confident that the 
threatening 30s and the mellowing 50s 
will some day become as universally ac- 
cepted as, say, the terrible twos and the 
noisy nines of childhood. 
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Boom on Broadway 


“There's a hum on this street,” says 
Sandy Dennis, looking down a line of 
lighted marquees in the heart of Broad- 
way, “a feeling of encouragement that 
hasn't been around for a long, long 
time.”’ Dennis is starring in Absurd Per- 
son Singular, her first Broadway hit in 
ten years. Her success, along with the re- 
turn of several other top actors, marks 
an unexpected renaissance of Broadway 
After years of frustration over a Great 
White Way beset by urban squalor, 
rocketing costs and deserting audiences, 
Broadway is enjoying the kind of lively 
season that seemed to have disappeared 
permanently. Grosses have been of rec- 
ord proportions. Advance sales for Bette 


THEATERGOERS AT EQUUS 





































Midler’s Clams on the Halfshell Revue 
set a new one-day record (more than 
$200,000), and Bob Fosse’s $650,000 mu- 
sical Chicago has not even come in yet 

The excitement is not just box of- 
fice. This season Broadway has offered 
something for everyone. Oscar Winner 
Ellen Burstyn is back in the hit comedy 
Same Time, Next Year, Rex Harrison 
and Julie Harris star in Jn Praise of Love 
and Ingrid Bergman is in The Constant 
Wife. Cleavon Little escaped Mel 
Brooks’ clutches long enough to run off 
with the notices in Murray Schisgal’s flip 
farce All Over Town, and Elizabeth 
Ashley returned triumphantly in Cat on 
a Hot Tin Roof. The British sent over a 
generation of stars, including Alec Mc- 
Cowen and Diana Rigg playing togeth- 
er with the finesse of the Lunts in The 
Misanthrope, John Wood portraying a 
rapier-sharp Sherlock Holmes, Anthony 
Hopkins and Peter Firth in the psycho- 
logical tour de force Equus. Even Liv 
Ullmann turned up, though in a disap- 
pointing production of A Doll's House; 
her presence gave the season an extra 
glow 

Hottest Ticket. At the end of last 
season only three plays had even made 
their money back. Yet this season be- 
gan with hit after hit. Playwright Neil 
Simon credits the British invasion with 
supplying the spark. “I think there are 
better plays here because of what Lon- 
don sent us the first half of the season 
It got us going.” Sure enough, no sooner 
had Peter Shaffer's Equus and the Roy- 
al Shakespeare Company's Sherlock 
Holmes settled in as enduring successes 
than Americans hit back with A// Over 
Town and what has turned out to be the 
season's hottest ticket, Bernard Slade’s 
exercise In extra-conjugal domesticity, 
Same Time, Next Year. But the sleepers 
of the season—indeed, the main reason 
the season itself was a sleeper—were the 
revivals. Pirandello's The Rules of the 
Game and Congreve’s Love for Love 


S$ BLOCKBUSTER, THE WIZ 


drew enthusiastic audiences; so did Car 
and then Gypsy with Angela Lansbury 
It was their success that signaled how 
theater audiences have changed 

Elizabeth Ashley felt it directly 
Away from Broadway since 1964, she re- 
members audiences “looking as if they 
were hijacked—at the theater under du- 
ress.” But when she opened in Car, she 
was stunned. “You could feel the au- 
dience breathe—they were moved.” 
They were also younger than they used 
to be. Says Producer Hal Prince: “Young 
people have begun to be exposed to se- 
rious regional theater. The idea of the- 
ater as serious entertainment, not just 
sitcoms, has rubbed off.” 

Black Blockbuster. Broadway has 
begun wooing new audiences and shed- 
ding some of the commercialism that 
made it primarily entertainment for the 
expense-account crowd. In 1967 a group 
of producers, with grants from the Na- 
tional Endowment for the Arts, private 
foundations and individuals, set up the 
Theater Development Fund to encour- 
age serious plays on Broadway and de- 
velop audiences for them. The fund in- 
vests in plays like Car and Equus by 
buying up blocks of seats for resale to 
students, union members and teachers 

Another innovation of the fund is 
the Times Square ticket booth, which 
sells tickets at half-price to a variety of 
shows on the day of performance only 
Its influence has extended beyond tick- 
et sales. Notes Prince: “There is an in- 
formal, impulsive audience who go to 
the theater as they go to the movies.” 
The booth has also sustained many new 
shows; it bolstered The Wiz with a take 
of $10,000 a week during the first 
month’s run of the all-black musical ver- 
sion of The Wonderful Wizard of Oz 
Now, after substantial TV advertising, 
The Wiz has become Broadway’s first 
black blockbuster 

Not that a hit means what it used 
to. Producers no longer pretend that 
their shows are sold out every night 
Credit cards and phone orders are ac- 
cepted. Seats are usually available at the 
last minute, and Ticketron, a comput- 
erized box-office system, has some 90 
outlets in New York, Connecticut and 
New Jersey. Theatergoing in Manhat- 
tan is now almost as relaxed and spon- 
taneous as in London 

But changing ways of selling tickets 
and encouraging new audiences are less 
important than what Broadway has to 
offer. The major problem is still a lack 
of American plays. “In the ‘20s and 
30s, 15 or 20 American playwrights 
were on Broadway,” says Joseph Papp, 
head of the New York Shakespeare Fes- 
tival. “It was our national theater. Now 
it's mostly imports.” Supported mainly 
by federal and state grants. Papp has 
tried for the past two years to correct 
the imbalance by presenting new Amer- 
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Stamp Collecting. It lets you see 


FIRST KENTUCKY 
SETTLEMENT 


FORT HARROD 
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Tue LecennOr Srerey How0w 


Maybe your passion iS th ory of oUF 
Or its poetry and art. Or our firstlonely trips 
into space 


If youre fascinated by the things that make 


America, America, stamp collecting is a terrific 
way to learn more about them 

Every few weeks, your Postal Service 
issues new U.S. Commemorative Stamps. Each 
stamp is like a window that gives you a color- 
ful view of the landscape, the culture—the 
entire panorama of American life 

Our Skylab Stamp, for instance, ap- 
plauds the death-defying courage of 
America’ astronauts. Like Ken Kerwin 
and John Conrad. Who could forget 
how they risked a fiery death to re- 
pair Skylab’s damaged solar panel, with 
nothing more than pruning shears wired 
toa wooden pole? It proved once again 
how incredibly inventive man can be 
when the chips are down 
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Another dramatic time in our country's 
history is shown on our First Settlement of 
Kentucky Stamp. It portrays’Fort Harrod, 
the first permanent settlement west of the 

Allegheny Mountains 

Daniel Boone carved the town out of 

the wilderness with his own hands, and 
defended it for months from Indians who 
wanted to burn it down. 

The great American stories behind 

these commemorative stamps are just 
one of the things that make stamp col- 
lecting such an exciting hobby. 

But remember, since each stamp is a 
limited edition, it won't be available for 

long. So don't wait, visit your Post 
Office soon. 

It's the best place to discover the 

fun of stamp collecting. 


"2 Your Postal Service 


1975, U.S. Postal Service 































Come relive history, in 
the Bicentennial Issue of 
TIME—which covers the 
first week of July 1776, as 
if today's TIME had 
existed then. 

You'll witness the sign- 
ing of the Declaration of 
Independence, meet the 
young Thomas Jefferson, 
stand sentinel as the Brit- 
ish prepare to invade,and 
learn of the plot inside 
George Washington's 
headquarters. 

And there's much 
more, as TIME takes you 
through that historic 
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week, department by de- 
partment. World looks at 
Empress Catherine of 
Russia and her ex-lover 
Potemkin, who is scram- 
bling to survive. Books 
reviews Gibbon's Decline 






and Fall of the Roman Em- 
pire. Medicine looks at 
Mesmer's bold experi- 
ments in hypnotism. And 
Education reports on how 
the war will affect the col- 
leges of the Colonies. 
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TIME BRINGS YOU THE WEEK 
OUR NATION WAS BORN. 


In Business, you'll 
meet Adam Smith. In 
People, you'll meet 
Ethan Allen, who is being 
held in chains on a British 
frigate. And in Modern 
Living, you'll read about 
popular new hair styles 
like “the mad dog” and 
“the sportsman in the 
bush.”’ 

These are just a few of 
the fascinating articles in 
this special issue of 
TIME. It's a magazine for 
your entire family to enjoy 
now and for years to 
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At your newsstand beginning mid-May.Only $1.00 for the special edition, 
printed on heavier paper for years of reading and reference. 
For information on special rates for bulk orders for schools and organizations, 


phone toll-free: 800-621-8200 (in Illinois 800-972-8302). 


*Active TIME subscribers at the time of publication will receive a copy of the Bicentennial Issue 
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Green Lite Service. 


Faster than a speeding hockey puck. 


Not even Don Rickles can pick apart National Lite Service is getting it. After vour next rental you'll 
Car Rental's Green Lite® Service. be automatically enrolled. And, of course, we still 
When you call to reserve a GM or other fine ear, offer S&H Green Stamps on US. rentals. Ey 
give us your Green Lite Service number. Your rental To reserve a car, call your travel consultant 
sie _ agreement will be filled out and waiting or our toll free number 800-328-4567." 
TJ ™ when you arrive at our counter. 





If youre in a hurry when es 
vou return the car, just ‘ 
a drop the contract and keys iwA A 
in our special express check-in \ CAR RENTAL 
box.* No waiting in line. No fuss. a 
And now the only thing faster than using Green \e 


After your next rental you'll be automatically enrolled. 






NATIONAL 
CAR RENTAL 


At the counter Don found his contract filled out and waiting,” I didnt even have time to insult her;’complained Rickles. 


tAvailable at participating locations for use by charge customers?In Minnesota and Canada call 612-830-2345 
collect. © National Car Rental System, Inc.,1975 (in Canada it’s Tilden Rent-A-Car; in Europe, Africa and the 
Middle East it’s Europcar.) “Green Lite is a service mark of National Car Rental System, Inc. 
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SHOW BUSINESS 


ican plays at his Broadway house. the Vi 
vian Beaumont Theater. Audiences 
have so far rejected his choices, such as 
David Rabe’s raunchy Boom Boom 
Room and Anne Burr's grim Mert & 
Phil. “They're too strong, too powerful 
and too revealing,” charges Papp. Ber 
nard B. Jacobs, executive director of the 
Shubert organization, offers a different 
explanation: “This is a time of terrible 
confusion,” he says. “It is hard to write 
about contemporary subjects. perhaps 
because everything becomes old hat so 
quickly.” 

Nevertheless, Jacobs is backing 
Papp’s efforts; this season the Shubert 
organization gave Papp’s off-off-Broad- 
way Public Theater $150,000 to present 
ten new playwrights. The grants reflect 
the change in Shubert, the multimillion- 

* dollar real-estate empire. As landlord of 
164 Broadway houses, it was for dec- 
ades a powerful and increasingly ne- 
glectful influence. In 1972, Broadway's 
blackest year, Shubert was hit hard. It 
even seemed likely that many Broadway 
houses would be replaced by office build- 
ings but for the kind of chance known 
as “actor’s luck”; the theater slump 
had coincided with the office-building 
slump. Since then, the organization has 
been among the leaders in trying to re- 
vilalize theater, pouring more than $2 
million seed money into nonprofit com- 
panies and urging greater cooperation 
between all kinds of theater 

Good times. For despite the sea- 
son's financial success, nothing basic 
has changed. There is no way to in- 
erease the productivity of live perfor- 
mances, nor is there any way theater 
can compete for any more than a frac- 
tion of the huge audiences enjoyed by 
TV and movies 

Almost every producer believes 
some form of government help is nec- 
essary. Papp and Producer David Mer- 
rick opt for straight subsidies. Gerald 
Schoenfeld, co-executive director of 
Shubert, thinks that angels should be 
allowed to deduct investments from 
their taxes and that the taxes paid by 
the Broadway area should be pumped 
back into it. Subsidies from public and 
private sources already support the 
flourishing nonprofit theaters that now 
feed Broadway. The most promising 
young playwrights have come from 
them too. Terrence McNally (Bad Hab- 
its, The Ritz) got his start at the Man- 
hattan Theater Club. So did Mark Me- 
doff (The Wager, When You 
Back, Red Ryder?). \ was New Ha- 
ven’s Long Wharf Theater that intro- 
duced the best young British play- 
wrights. Sam Shepard, perhaps the most 
promising young playwright, had his 
first success, The Tooth of Crime, at 
Princeton’s McCarter Theater. Joe Papp 
is right when he says, “When you talk 
about good times in the theater, you 
are talking about business being good 
There are never really up times if you 
are serious, because the theater must 
fight tradition constantly.” 
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Saying No to NOW 


Approaching a woman wailing to 
receive Communion last week at St. Bri- 
gid’s Catholic Church in Pacific Beach, 
Calif., the priest paused hesitantly. Ey- 
ing the National Organization for 
Women button she was wearing, he 
asked gravely: “Do you believe in abor- 
tion?” Just as seriously, she responded 
“You mean I have to give my beliefs be- 
fore I receive Communion?’ 

The answer was yes. The woman 
was just one of dozens of parishioners 
sporting NOW buttons who were refused 
the Eucharist at St. Brigid’s and other 
Roman Catholic churches in the San Di- 
ego area. Surprising as it was, the altar 
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MILITANT BISHOP MAHER 





Maher was traveling in Europe 
when his letter was first released two 
weeks ago. It caused consternation 
among San Diego priests, and Maher's 
aides explained that Catholics could be- 
long to NOW—if they opposed its pro- 
abortion view. Upon his return Maher 
endorsed that shift at a testy press con- 
ference. But buoyed by a stream of fa- 
vorable phone calls, telegrams and let- 
ters, he justified his condemnation of 
NOW by name. He also insisted that sup- 
port of a woman's freedom of choice on 
abortion—which is NOW’s policy—is as 
bad as promoting abortion as such. “You 
have these two creeds,” he said, “one of 
pro-abortion and one of the preservation 
and sacredness of life. How can you be- 
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CATHOLIC FEMINIST GLEASON 


“| like him very much, but he’s never been pregnant.” 


quizzing formed only part of the spec- 
tacle at the church. Outside, a crowd of 
angry feminists joined in a chant: “Not 
the church, Not the state. Women must 
decide our fate.” Some carried signs that 
urged: PRAY TO GOD. SHE WILL HELP 
YOU. Meanwhile, anti-abortionists pa- 
raded with photographs of dead fetus- 
es, and banners proclaiming NOW 
NEVER and MAHER FOR POPE 

Maher is the Most Rev. Leo T 
Maher, 59, the bishop of San Diego who 
now seems bent on escalating single- 
handed the Roman Catholic Church’s 
war on abortion. Ina letter read at Mass- 
es in San Diego last week, Maher an- 
nounced that no one in his 512,000- 
member diocese who publicly admits to 
membership in an organization that pro- 
motes abortion can receive the Eucha- 
rist or serve as a lector (lay reader), He 
specifically cited NOW for its “shameless 
agitation” on behalf of abortion 


lieve in them both at the same time? 
Maher’s move was apparently 
prompted by complaints from some 
Catholics in his diocese—a center of 
“right-to-life” activity—about a feminist 
leader named Jan Gleason. She is not 
only a parish lector but also a NOW 
member and, most upsetting of all to 
the anti-abortionists, the national head 
of Catholics for a Free Choice. This 
group, like NOW, supports a woman's 
right of personal decision on abortion 
Day of Outrage. Predictably, fem- 
inist groups seized on the bishop's broad- 
side as an opportunity to make some 
points for their cause. Local NOW of- 
ficials encouraged Catholic members to 
wear their buttons to Mass and force 
the issue. Catholic women, declared one 
NOW leader, must decide between “their 
body or their church.” NOW’s national 
headquarters called for a “Day of Out- 
rage’ against the Catholic hierarchy 
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—on Mother’s Day. Just back from a 
week of ferrying orphans from Viet Nam 
to the U.S., Lector Gleason remarked: 
“I like the bishop very much, but he’s 
never been pregnant.” 

Bishop Maher’s position is severe by 
any measure. Catholic canon law pro- 
vides that women or doctors who inten- 
tionally involve themselves in abortions 
are automatically excommunicated, but 
Maher is now denying the Eucharist on 
the basis of individuals’ personal beliefs 
about the matter. Before it was mod- 
ified, his outright ban on NOW mem- 
bership was unusually extreme. Histor- 
ically, Catholic bans on specific 
organizations have been rare and have 
involved only groups like the Masons, 
which the church opposed for many 
years as essentially anti-Catholic. 

For their part, groups that favor free 
choice on abortion can claim no great 
record for tolerance either. Four months 
ago, the NOW chapter in Columbus vot- 
ed to excommunicate one of its mem- 
bers, Pat Goltz. Her crime: she headed 
an anti-abortion organization called 
Feminists for Life 

. . - 

The US. Civil Rights Commission 
last week entered the right-to-life 
fray, opposing proposed constitutional 
amendments to ban abortion, and three 
laws that restrict federal funding for it 
The commission, acting under its man- 
date to monitor federal policies on sex 
discrimination, said that anti-abortion 
amendments would hinder the rights of 
women as well as the religious rights of 
persons who hold different views. The 
commission is headed by Arthur Flem- 
ming, a Methodist layman who was for- 
merly president of the National Coun- 
cil of Churches. Terence Cardinal Cooke 
of New York, chairman of the Catholic 
bishops’ pro-life committee, protested 
that the commission had apparently 
joined “those who would violate the 
rights of the most powerless among us 
—the unborn child.” 


One Lord Too Many 


He may look like just another 
plump, pubescent lad, but the 17-year- 
old Guru Maharaj Ji is worshiped as the 
“Lord of the Universe” by devotees* of 
the Divine Light Mission in many coun- 
tries round the world. Nowhere is the 
boy guru’s universe better furnished 
than in the U.S., to which he brought 
his movement in 1971: a string of 45 ash- 
rams (retreat houses) and information 
centers in 110 cities across the country 
tend to the spiritual needs of the Divine 
Light flock, whose tax-exempt offerings 
have furnished the teen-age Lord with, 
among other things, an $80,000 pad in 
Denver, a $400,000 estate in Malibu and 
an armada of limousines and racing 
cars. 

Yet all is not well in the Maharaj Ji’s 
paradise. Taxmen have been picking 
over the Divine Light Mission’s financ- 
es. Even as contributions have been ris- 
ing, the guru's bookkeepers have been 
busy juggling some $206,000 in debts; 
only recently they paid off the Houston 
Astrodome for a 1973 rally proclaimed 
“the most significant event in the histo- 
ry of humanity.” Now, worst of all, the 
boy’s sanctity—perhaps even his solven- 
cy—are being threatened by a family 
squabble: in India, the high-living guru's 
mother Mataji, who claims to be the ul- 
timate authority in the Divine Light 
movement, has summarily ousted him 
for “falling from the path.” 

Mataji (the name means Revered 
Mother) announced that the young guru 
had been replaced by his eldest brother 
Sat Pal, who would henceforth be spir- 
itual leader of the movement started in 
1930 by their father, the late Shri Hans- 
ji Maharaj. As Mataji now tells it, the el- 
dest brother had originally been desig- 
nated as the Bal Bhagwanji (God 


*Claimed to number 50,000 in the US., though 
one former headquarters staffer puts the figure at 
17,000. In India, the movement has several mil- 
lion followers. 


TEEN-AGE GURU MAHARAJ Ji WITH HIS AMERICAN BRIDE 





Incarnate) by his father even before the 
Maharaj Ji was born. But when the fa- 
ther died in 1966 and Mission control 
passed to Mataji, she named her eight- 
year-old son as the only “Perfect Mas- 
ter” or unique incarnation of God for 
this age. Possibly because he recognized 
that the cherubic little guru would be su- 
perior at attracting followers, Brother 
God Incarnate quietly agreed. 

What made the Revered Mother 
turn against the young guru? The strains 
within the holy family began building 
when Maharaj Ji, aided by some new- 
found American managers, took person- 
al control of the wealthy U.S. empire 
when he turned 16 in 1973. Then last 
year the guru wed his secretary, Mar- 
olyn Johnson, a non-Hindu former air- 
line stewardess, and declared her to be 
the incarnation of the ten-armed, tiger- 
riding goddess Durga. Traditionally, a 
Hindu mother-in-law expects obeisance 
from her son’s wife; instead, photos of 
the newlyweds began replacing those of 
Mataji in U.S. ashrams: When the Re- 
vered Mother invited herself to the U.S. 
for a visit recently, the guru and Mar- 
olyn would not even allow her to stay 
at the Malibu mansion. On top of that, 
an outraged Divine Light spokesman in 
India charges the young guru with, 
among other things, “haunting night- 
clubs, drinking, dancing.” He is also said 
to have begun eating meat, which is of- 
fensive to vegetarian Hindus 

Forced Retreat. Not one to accept 
desanctification without a struggle, the 
prodigal son decided to return to India 
for the first time in two years for a show- 
down with his mother and brother. He 
scheduled a mass rally last week in the 
city of Lucknow, a Divine Light strong- 
hold in northern India, but was forced 
to retreat when local officials refused 
permission for the meeting. So the guru 
called a press conference and announced 
that he would deal with his mother and 
his brother through a lawsuit. After all, 
he reasoned, nobody can oust the Lord. 


THE “REVERED MOTHER” 








The fact that we like 
our work shows in our work. 
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And we must like our work. every new aircraft. (Pan Am was the airline that 

A lot of us mechanics have been at it for more introduced the Boeing 707 and 747, and practical- 
than 30 years. ly every aircraft innovation. ) 

We've worked on just about every kind of prop Of course, we've never heard a passenger say, 
and jet. And usually, because we work for PanAm, “I like to fly Pan Am because of their mechanics: 
we've had first crack at working on just about But we have heard pilots say it. 


The spirit of "75. See vour Travel Agent. 





The Atomic Doctor 


At 8:15 on the morning of Aug. 6 
1945. Dr. Fumio Shigeto was wailing in 
line for a trolley to take him to Hiro- 
shima’s Red Cross Hospital. A nurse he 
knew waved to him, inviting him to join 
her near the front of the queue. Not 
wanting to push ahead of the people in 
front of him, Shigeto declined the offer 
At that moment there was a blinding 
flash, followed by a deafening boom 
Most of the people in the line were 
hurled to the ground, burned and bleed- 
ing. Shigeto. who was sheltered by the 
corner ofa reinforced-concrete building. 
survived unscathed 

As one of the best-known of Hiro- 
shima’s “atomic doctors,” Shigeto, now 
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DR. SHIGETO IN HIROSHIMA 
A helpless optimist. 


72, has spent the 30 years since that 
dreadful day caring for the victims of 
history's first atomic attack. He has re- 
fused almost all requests for interviews 
Last week, following his retirement (to 
settle in a home on the outskirts of the 
city and “raise carrots with my wife”). 
Shigeto consented to talk to TIME Cor- 
respondent S. Chang and reminisce 
about his escape—and the work it en- 
abled him to do 

Flash-Boom. For Shigeto. the job 
of treating Hiroshima’s survivors began 
moments after pikadon (Japanese for 
“flash-boom”). For a moment he paused, 
listening to the screams of pain that 
filled the air, and asked himself, “God. 
how on earth could a single doctor han- 
dle this mountain of patients.” Then, al- 
though stunned by the explosion, Shi- 
geto knelt, opened his black bag and 
began to treat the man lying at his feet. 
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only to yield to the victim's pleas that 
his wife be treated first. After admin- 
istering first aid to the couple. Shigeto 
turned his attention to the others in the 
immediate vicinity. Many of them were 
hideously burned; the streetcar stop was 
only a mile from ground zero, well with- 
in the “zone of death” where the fatal- 
ity rate exceeded 50% 

Shigeto worked his way toward the 


fringes of the holocaust in the center of 
the city. He lost count of the number of 


patients he treated that first day, but vi- 
vidly remembers the feeling of frustra- 
tion that overtook him as he emptied 
his bag of supplies, then began tearing 
up his shirt to bandage the injured. Says 
Shigeto: “I realized how terrible it is to 
be a doctor and to be unable to do any- 
thing at all to the hundreds of wounded 
and dying all around you.” 

Late that night, Shigeto reached 
home to find his wife and two children 
safe. But his reunion was a brief one 
Five of his 27 colleagues at the hospital 
had been killed in the blast; for the next 
two months Shigeto was so busy treat- 
ing survivors that he could not return 
home to visit his family 

Deadly Radiation. Like most Hi- 
roshimans, Shigeto wondered what kind 
of a weapon could have wrought such 
havoc on his city. But unlike most. he 
had an idea. On the second day after 
the explosion, he had some X-ray plates 
brought up from the hospital's store- 
room, still in their lead case. When he 
found that all of them had been fogged. 
he remembered an article he had once 
read in a science magazine and conclud- 
ed that his city had been hit by an atom 
bomb. 

That knowledge was of little help 
in treating the bomb victims. Doctors 
at that time had only scanty knowledge 
about the effects of atomic radiation. But 
Shigeto and his colleagues soon became 
experts. Within weeks after the blast, 
patients began turning up at the hos- 
pital complaining tearfully that their 
hair had fallen out overnight. Their hair 
eventually grew back, but other prob- 
lems remained. Doctors began to notice 
an increasing incidence of leukemia, a 
cancer of the blood-forming cells. Over 
the years, they have found among Hi- 
roshimans a greater than normal occur- 
rence of other cancers as well 

Shigeto became head of the city’s 
Red Cross Hospital in 1948 and assumed 
the directorship of the newly built 
Atomic Bomb Memorial Hospital in 
1956. But he still found time to treat 
bomb victims. “I'm a bedside physi- 
cian,” he said. “It's my duty to do all | 
can for them.” His patients were reas- 
sured by his calm, Buddha-like demea- 
nor. Said a woman suffering from a 
bomb-induced cancer, “I feel relieved 
each time he even smiles at me.” 

Like most Hiroshimans, Shigeto is 


a pacifist. He believes that “the nobility 
of human spirit will surely prevent” an- 
other Hiroshima. “Isn't it strange.” he 
says. “that the worst disaster in human 
history should have turned me into a 
helpless optimist?” Indeed, despite his 
city’s ordeal. Shigeto has been so im- 
pressed by the strength and courage dis- 
played by Hiroshima’s victims that he 
has unbounded faith in man’s prospects 
for survival. That feeling was bolstered 
recently when he learned that the first 
two victims he treated after the blast 
are still alive today 


Capsules 


> Advocates of euthanasia insist that a 
terminally ill person should be allowed 
to choose between prolonging his life 
and ending it. Pollster Mervin Field re- 
ports that a good many Californians, at 
least, appear to agree. In a recent Field 
poll of 504 Californians carefully select- 
ed to provide a good cross section of the 
state’s population, 87°¢ agreed that in- 
curably ill patients should have the right 
to refuse medication that might prolong 
their lives. A significant number of those 
polled were willing to go even further 
When asked if incurably ill patients 
should have the right to ask for and re- 
ceive medication that would painlessly 
end their lives, 63% (including 41° of 
those over 70) said yes 


> Doctors are constantly searching for 
new ways of diagnosing cancers early, 
before the tumors spread so that ef- 
fective treatment is difficult. Dr. Rich- 
ard Sternheimer, 74. a pathologist at 
Chicago's Michael Reese Medical Cen- 
ter, has now developed a staining tech- 
nique that screens cells in the urine 
Because urine is formed by the kid- 
neys and passes through the ureters, 
bladder, urethra and, in males, the pros- 
tate gland before it is excreted, it con- 
tains cells sloughed off from all of these 
organs. To determine if any of those 
cells are cancerous, Sternheimer stains 
them with two dyes: a blue coloring 
that attaches itself to the nucleus of dis- 
eased cells and a red coloring that com- 
bines with all cell components. The 
malignant cells are not only differen- 
tiated by color but by the rate at which 
they take up the dye; they become 
stained before healthy cells do. Stern- 
heimer’s test must still be tried on a 
large number of patients and evaluated 
before its effectiveness can be estab- 
lished. But it has already shown its po- 
tential for detecting cancers early. When 
a patient at Michael Reese for treat- 
ment of an eye ailment recently un- 
derwent a battery of lab tests, Stern- 
heimer’s test suggested that he had 
cancer of the bladder. Surgery confirmed 
the cancer, and it was removed before 
it had spread to other organs. 
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Battling the Budworm 


There is a biological time bomb in 
Maine’s north woods armed with a fuse 
set to explode it in a month. Awakened 
by the warming sun, billions of tiny 
spruce-budworm larvae will hatch and 
turn into ravenous caterpillars, ready to 
eat all the needles and buds on spruce 
and balsam fir, hemlock and tamarack. 
Before their appetite is sated, the bud- 
worms are expected to chew their way 
through some 6 million acres of coni- 
fers. For 3.5 million of those acres—an 
area larger than Connecticut—this will 
be the third straight year of defoliation, 
and even healthy trees cannot survive 
such continuous attack. 

Descending Clouds. Though the 
budworm infestation has been a fact of 
Maine’s forest life for years, it grew to 
epidemic proportions last July after the 
caterpillars became moths. In addition 
to Maine’s native budworms, hordes 
more were swept southeast on prevailing 
winds from Canada, where 75 million 
acres are also infested. “Clouds” of the 
insects—one measured 64 miles long by 
16 miles wide—were tracked by the U.S. 
Weather Service’s radar operators. 
When the moths landed, they clogged 
factory ventilators and auto radiators; 
their crushed bodies coated highways 
with a slippery, accident-causing goo; in 
some places, people shoveled the bugs 
off their porches like snow. But most of 
the moths ended up in the vast forests, 
where they quietly laid billions and bil- 
lions of eggs in preparation for this 
spring’s attack, which promises to be the 
worst in 56 years. 






If the trees on the 3.5 million acres 
are killed, the US. will lose enough wood 
to have built 1.3 million houses or 
enough paper to have kept 92 million 
Americans in newspapers, tissues and 
wrapping for a year. That is not the only 
potential loss. Maine would be deprived 
for the 40 years needed for forest re- 
generation of at least $13.6 million a 
year in taxes from the forest-products in- 
dustry. Workers and businesses serving 
the timber industry could lose another 
$106 million per year. Beyond that, 
Maine’s $450 million-a-year tourist in- 
dustry will suffer; no campers or hunt- 
ers will want to go into a gloomy waste- 
land of dead trees. In the competition 
with the budworm, concludes Lester De- 
Coster, New England regional manager 
of the American Forest Institute, “man 
cannot afford to lose.” 

Trouble is, man’s prospects for win- 
ning are not very bright. Ever since the 
use of DDT was banned in 1967, Maine 
has had few weapons in its battle against 
the budworm. Environmentalists have 
suggested gradually cutting down the 
spruce and balsam trees to deny the cat- 
erpillar its food and replacing them with 
hardwood varieties immune to attack. 
But that plan is not practical; spruce and 
balsam are best adapted to the north 
woods and, says Fred Holt, director of 
Maine’s bureau of forestry, “they always 
come back when you plant something 
else.” Biological controls—most notably 
one that involves spraying the foliage 
with a solution containing Bacillus thu- 
ringiensus, a bacterium that kills only 
caterpillars—are still too expensive and 
difficult to apply over a wide area. 


MAINE BUREAU OF FORESTRY 


BALSAM-FIR FOREST AFTER ATTACK BY SPRUCE BUDWORM (INSET) 
A competition that man cannot afford to lose. 


That leaves only one immediate al- 
ternative: spraying with short-lived pes- 
ticides that do not harm other forms of 
wildlife. Assuming that Maine officials 
can find enough such chemicals to douse 
3.5 million acres this spring, they still 
must face the fact that the insecticides 
will kill only a fraction of the moths and 
that others will take their place next 
year, attracted by the trees that survive 
this spring’s onslaught. Thus Maine can 
only wage a holding action against the 
budworm and hope that nature will lend 
a hand with a caterpillar-killing cold 
snap next month. 


Design for Shopping 


A 15-year urban renewal splurge has 
left Boston’s government and financial 
districts strong and healthy, but the 
city’s neglected downtown retail center 
has stagnated as established stores have 
followed the middle classes to the sub- 
urbs. Last week Boston joined with Jor- 
dan Marsh, the city’s biggest department 
store, and Sefrius Corp., a French syn- 
dicate, in a bold attempt to change the 
situation. Their plan: to build a $220 mil- 
lion project called Lafayette Place that 
is designed to make downtown shopping 
attractive once more. 

An important part of the developers’ 
strategy is to make it easy for shoppers 
to get to—and around—the twelve-acre 
project. There will be a 1,500-car park- 
ing garage for suburbanites and, for city 
dwellers, a direct underground link to 
the existing subway system. Once at La- 
fayette Place, shoppers will be able to 
move from store to store at three levels: 
in a subterranean concourse, on ground 
level and, by way of flying bridges, on 
the second floor. Instead of simply re- 
creating the usual suburban shopping 
center—a fortress for retailing with all 
attention focused inward—there will be 
continuity with the surrounding area. 
Some of the new stores will front on es- 
tablished city streets, others on Lafay- 
ette Place’s own maze of pedestrian 
malls and glassed-in galerias, which 
were designed by the architects (I.M. Pei 
& Partners with Cossutta & Ponte) to 
have the same twists and unexpected 
shop-filled alleyways as old Boston's typ- 
ical streets. Says Jacques Tézé, president 
of Sefrius: “People will feel that they are 
in a lively city—not trapped in a mon- 
eymaking machine.” 

Lafayette Place’s buildings will be 
in scale with surrounding architecture 
and will rise above the retail floors to 
provide space for offices and a hotel. 
These should help attract people and 
keep the center bustling. Last week, 
even as the ambitious scheme was an- 
nounced, it began moving toward real- 
ity. Wrecking crews started to demolish 
the first old building on the site of La- 
fayette Place. 
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Money 
Grows 
Faster 
in Mexico 


For information on Mexican 
bank deposits offering high 
interest rates with complete 
security, please write: 


Eugene T. Latham 

Mexletter Investment Counsel 
Hamburgo 159 

Mexico 6, D. F., Mexico 
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Died. Michael Flanders, 53, gruff- 
voiced English musical comedian best 
known for his long partnership with 
Schoolmate Donald Swann in their 
wacky Af the Drop of a Hat revues, of 
an apparent heart attack; while vaca- 
tioning in North Wales. Crippled by 
polio during World War II, the bulky, 
bearded Flanders performed from a 
wheelchair, while the spindly, cricket- 
like Swann hunched over his piano dif- 
fidently, squeaking multilingual ballads 
Their routines were a confection of bluff 
nonsense (“If God had meant us to fly, 
he'd never have given us the railway”) 
Flanders and Swann entertained caba- 
ret and theater audiences in Britain and 
elsewhere for twelve years with songs 
such as Mud, Mud, Glorious Mud and 
7m a Gnu, until the pair split in 1966 to 
pursue separate careers 

s 

Died. Richard Conte, 59, veteran 
Hollywood heavy; of a heart attack; in 
Los Angeles. An Italian barber's son 
from the mean streets of Jersey City, 
Conte started out on Broadway, then 
went on to a 30-year film career play- 
ing gangsters (Cry of the City), grim- 
faced war heroes (Purple Heart, Gua- 
dalcanal Diary) and other macho roles 
(including Susan Hayward’s sadistic 
husband in /7/ Cry Tomorrow). Although 
he struggled to break into romantic or 
comedy leads, Conte remained typecast 
in hard-guy roles, most recently as the 
tight-lipped Mafia chieftain Don Barzini 
in The Godfather 

. 

Died. Larry Parks, 60, journeyman 
film actor who became a celebrated ca- 
sualty of McCarthy-era anti-Commu- 
nism; of a heart attack; in Studio City, 
Calif. A B-movie player in the early 
1940s, Parks’ fortunes rose sharply af- 
ter his brilliant performance as Singer 
Al Jolson in the 1946 hit The Jolson Sto- 
ry, which earned Columbia Pictures 
more than $8 million and brought him 
several more starring roles. But his ca- 
reer was shattered in 1951 when he was 
subpoenaed by the House Un-American 
Activities Committee, which was inves- 
tigating Communist influence in Holly- 
wood. Parks became the first of dozens 
of actors, writers and directors to admit 
publicly to party associations, and was 
forced to name several colleagues as 
Communists. Columbia dropped his 
contract, other acting jobs grew scarce, 
and Parks was compelled to take up a 
new profession: selling real estate 

s 

Died. Clyde Tolson, 74, J. Edgar 
Hoover's almost inseparable No. 2 man 
at the FBI for 42 years; of heart disease: 
in Washington, D.C. A taciturn lifelong 
bachelor, Tolson joined the fledgling bu- 
reau in 1928 and soon became what 
Hoover called “my strong right arm,” 
Though his tilde was associate director 


(he was responsible for administration 
and investigation activities), Tolson 
handled a pistol convincingly in many 
of the spectacular arrests that built the 
FBI's G-man image in the 1930s. But 
mainly he was the director's loyal alter 
ego: he shared J. Edgar's bulletproof 
Cadillac, his meals, his afternoons at the 
race tracks, and inherited the bulk of 
his $551,500 estate when Hoover died 
at 77 in 1972 

Died. Fredric March, 77. towering 
stage and screen actor; of cancer; in Los 
Angeles. Born Frederick Mclntyre 
Bickel in Racine, Wis., March aban- 
doned his plans for a career in inter- 
national finance in 1920 when David Be- 
lasco gave him his first one-line part on 
Broadway. After years as a successful ju- 
venile lead with touring theater com- 
panies, March moved to almost instant 
stardom in films with the arrival of the 
talkies. Tall, lean and sonorous-voiced 
he won his first Academy Award for 
Best Actor in 1932 in Dr. Jekyll and Mr 
Hyde; later he demonstrated his versa- 
tility in scores of widely acclaimed per- 
formances, ranging from the war-weary 
sergeant in The Best Years of Our Lives 
(1946), for which he won his second Os- 
car, to the long-suffering father in the 
original 1956 Broadway production of 
Eugene O'Neill's epic Long Day's Jour- 
ney into Night. In Journey and other 
plays, March shared top billing with 
Florence Eldridge, his actress wife of 47 
years. Resolved to “keep acting even if 
I had to get on the back of a truck, 
March last appeared in 1973 as the hard- 
bitten Harry Hope in the movie version 
of The Iceman Cometh, his 69th film 

a 

Died. Sarvepalli Radhakrishnan 
86, Indian philosopher-statesman; of a 
heart attack; in Madras. A high-caste 
Hindu who was educated in Christian 
missionary schools during India’s colo- 
nial period, Radhakrishnan determined 
to “find out what was living and what 
was dead” in his native religion. His 
search unfolded over the years in doz- 
ens of papers and books on Hinduism, 
most notably his definitive, two-volume 
English-language magnum opus, /ndian 
Philosophy (1923-26), which won him 
worldwide recognition and helped to 
make his ecumenical case that Eastern 
and Western religions are “two sides of 
the same mold.” At the urging of Ja- 
waharlal Nehru, who had studied his 
works in British prisons, the shy, self- 
effacing philosopher turned from schol- 
arship to statecraft after India gained in- 
dependence. The country’s second Pres- 
ident, he served in the largely 
ceremonial post of head of state for a tur- 
bulent period (1962-67), encompassing 
wars with China and Pakistan, the death 
of Nehru, and the accession to power of 
his former student, Indira Gandhi. 
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Practical tactics 
for investors tired of sitting 
on the sidelines. 


— — . 3 techniques to trim your tax bite. 


Investments Municipal bonds, for investors 
who want high-yield, tax-free income. 
For a Changing 


Keogh Retirement Plans, for self-em- 
Economy ployed people to shelter 15% of gross 
income (up to $7,500) a year. Two-way 
May 1975 income (u} to b1,9 )a yee a 
pelts on exchanges, for investors who need a 
| tax loss —or gain —this year. 








Bull Market Investing 


Tax Strategies Investments for a bull market. 

A top professional makes sense 
of the topsy-turvy economic forces at 
work today. Strategies investors and 
speculators can use against inflation. 


Uncommon values in stocks. 

6 companies for high yields now. 
Plus 6 blue chips we think are particu- 
larly good long term. 


Opportunities in Treasury notes 


and bonds. 
How to get from 6% to more 
16-page May edition maps out than 8% on your money — government 

. x guaranteed. 
what’s going on. Suggests what to do. Plus a close look at money mar- 
And what not to do. ket instruments, corporate bonds, cur- 


rent economic climate, and more. Mail 
for free copy. 
pe re 
Mail today for free report! “Investments For a Changing Economy” 
Mail to: Merrill Lynch Service Center, Box 700, Nevada, Iowa 50201 


Yes, please send your latest report. I need facts, 
not theories, to cope with today’s changing economy. 
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THE RECESSION 


Slumping More Slowly 


There is no such thing as an econom- 
ic equinox. There are thousands of cor- 
ners, millions of corners. Each household 
went into the recession at a different time 
Some never did. And it’s the same with 
business. We are at a stage where some 
things are still going down, some things 
are even, and some things are going up 


Thus did Secretary of Labor John 
Dunlop sum up the import of an un- 
usually large number of economic sta- 
tistics released last week. As he in- 
dicated, they were mixed, but even that 
marked somewhat of an improvement 
over the uniformly downward trend of 
recent months. More important, the fig- 
ures confirmed earlier hints that the 
economy's slide, while still continuing, 
is far less steep (TIME, March 24) 

Those results encouraged some Gov- 
ernment officials and businessmen to 
speculate that the recession is bottoming 
out and an upturn can be expected short- 
ly. General Motors President Elliott M 
Estes went so far as to say, “The re- 
covery is under way.” That statement is 
certainly premature. More likely, the 
economy will struggle at about the pres- 
ent level for a few more months until it 


accumulates enough strength and vigor 
for an upsurge. “The economy now is 
like a plane pointed upward after los- 
ing altitude,” says Walter Heller, who 
was chief economic adviser to both Pres- 
ident Kennedy and President Johnson 
“It is pointed up all right, but it is still 
losing altitude.” 

Superficially, last week’s most im- 
portant indicator showed unrelieved 
gloom. During the first quarter, real 
gross national product—that is, output 
of goods and services minus price in- 
creases—fell at an annual rate of 10.4% 
That was the biggest quarterly drop 
since the Government began keeping 
those figures in 1947. Moreover, it 
marked the fifth consecutive quarter of 
decline 

Shrinking Inventories. But the 
drop was caused almost entirely by the 
largest sell-off ever in inventories; man- 
ufacturers, wholesalers and retailers dis- 
posed of $18 billion worth of unwanted 
stockpiles of goods. Since the working 
off of inventories is a prerequisite to eco- 
nomic recovery, most economists were 
not unduly worried by the magnitude 
of the G.N.P. decline. In addition, says 
Alan Greenspan, President Ford's chief 





WORKERS AT FORD PLANT IN NEW JERSEY THAT IS STEPPING UP PRODUCTION 
The economy is still losing altitude, but at a gentler rate. 
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economic adviser, “if we had monthly 
data on real G.N.P., they would show a 
large decline from January to February 
a more moderate decline from February 
to March, and since then only a small 
decline.” 

Other key and sometimes contradic- 
tory indicators 

> Industrial production, which has 
been declining sharply for the past five 
months (down 3.5% in December) 
dropped only 1% in March 

> Personal income continued to in- 
crease in March, though its rate of 
growth did not equal February's. Indus- 
trial payrolls, reversing a four-month- 
long decline, gained at an annual rate 
of $300 million in March 

> Retail sales in March rose in all 
major categories except autos. Car sales 
which have been skidding since the end 
of the rebate campaigns, dropped 29° 
below the year-ago level during the first 
ten days of April. Nonetheless, auto pro- 
duction is rising, and many furloughed 
workers have been recalled because of 
the industry’s success in working down 
its inventory of unsold cars. Economists 
expect that the checks from the $8.1 bil- 
lion tax rebate, which will begin to reach 
consumers within a few weeks, will put 
new strength into retail sales 

>» Housing, one of the recession’s 
most severely hurt victims, continued to 
limp along in March; the number of 
housing starts dropped slightly below 
February levels to the appallingly low 
annual rate of 980.000. In California 
alone, 23% of the labor force in the con- 
struction industry is jobless. Housing ex 
ecutives hope that the new federal tax 
credit of up to $2,000 for buyers of new 
homes will eventually generate some 
business. Also, since a record influx of 
funds continues to pile up in savings in- 
stitutions, mortgage money is becoming 
more plentiful and interest rates are go- 
ing down 

For most economists, the question 
no longer is whether but when the up- 
turn will begin. Robert R. Nathan, who 
is head of his own economic consulting 
firm, expresses a gloomy outlook; he 
warns that the economy must still un- 
dergo severe readjustments, most nota- 
bly in further inventory reductions. “To 
get too gleeful now is like saying, ‘Great 
we don’t have cancer, just a serious in- 
fection.’ Nathan expects that if an up- 
turn does take place this year, it will 
not occur until the fourth quarter 

Arthur Okun of the Brookings In- 
stitution reckons that the bottoming-out 
process could begin as early as this 
month or as late as October. “Once we 
get started, we will have a lot of bounce- 
back,” predicts Okun. “By the fourth 
quarter, I am willing to bet we will see 
very strong gains.” William Tongue, a 
University of Illinois economist, expects 
the recovery to take the shape “not of a 
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The Bell System's research and manufacturing people design and build phones to last. 
In fact, our phones must pass “torture tests’ that simulate 20 years of average use. 
Irevatariavetlacocohveltimeseacheania eat mstiacabalaveeckCd <enmtiriaiaveuniienl ity 
elew lea cohce Beau esearch iadeceltcchvetmurielaeachiiccrekemsccene acs 
The Bell Companies know you want a dependable, reliable phone. 


(GWE HEAR YOU. 








Opera is magical. 
Opera is fascinating. 


*\And now opera is fun! 
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"Texaco presents Danny Kaye's 
Look-in at the Metropolitan Opera” 
with Danny Kaye, Beverly Sills, and Robert Merrill. 


For 35 years, Texaco and the Metropolitan magical tour through the fascinating world of 


Opera have enjoyed a very special relation- opera—with a little help from his friends: 

ship—bringing you the very best in Saturday Beverly Sills, Robert Merrill, conductor 

afternoon radio broadcasts from the Met. James Levine, and the Metropolitan Opera 
Now, Texaco brings to television a very Company. 

special special. Let Danny Kaye lead you and Consult local papers 

your whole family on a wonderful, one-hour for time and channel. ns 


Sunday, April 27 5 p.m.,EDT,on CBS-TV 





NOONTIME MARKET WATCHERS SCANNING TICKER TAPE AT A MANHATTAN OFFICE OF MERRILL LYNCH, PIERCE, FENNER & SMITH 


V but of a U. And the rise on the other 
side is going to be quite rapid.” 

Some economists actually are al- 
ready concerned that an overheated re- 
covery could imperil the nation’s signif- 
icant progress in reducing the 
inflation, which now stands at 8%, v 
14.4% only four months ago. The main 
worry is that if the recovery fails to re- 
duce the disastrous unemployment rate 
now at 8.7%, Congress will institute new 
spending programs, which in turn would 
fuel a resumption of inflation. “We have 
literally sown the seed for the upturn 
says Murray Weidenbaum, a former As- 
sistant Secretary of the Treasury. “Let's 
not flood it with more federal spending 
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WALL STREET 


Prosperity Blunts ‘Mayday’s’ Edge 


After almost six years of drift, de- 
pression and disaster, prosperity seems 
to have returned in force to the US 
stock market. Paced by a swelling op- 
timism that the worst of the recession 
could well be over, Wall Street's fortunes 
have turned decidedly upward. Last 
week, in a bullish performance typical 
of many since the beginning of the year 
the Dow Jones industrial average spurt- 
ed 29 points to 819, a high for the year 
before backing off to 808 on Friday. Stull 
that was 230 points above the widely 
watched index’s twelve-year low of 578 
last Dec. 6. In littke more than four 
months, the average has retraced more 
than half of its precipitous drop from 
the alltime high of 1052 in January 1973 

No one is discounting the possibility 
that the surge on Wall Street could be 
short-lived. As American Stock Ex 
change President Paul Kolton put it cau- 
tiously last week, “You can’t have three 
good months and say it [Wall Street's 
tailspin] is over.” But brokers nonethe 
less have good reason to feel happy 
Prices for stocks in the Dow Jones in- 
dustrials are up 30% so far this year 
and even long-suffering mutual funds 
are doing nicely. Once again, brokers 
are making money. Figures to be re- 
leased soon by the New York Stock Ex- 
change will probably show that its 425 
member firms earned pretax profits of 
around $300 million through March, a 
record for any quarter. By comparison 
Big Board member firms earned a mere 
$45.8 million during all of last year and 
lost $49 million in 1973 


Life-giving trading volume. which 


loped along through most of last year at 
below subsistence levels, helping to drive 
45 firms out of business or into merger 
raced along at an average of 22 million 
shares on the N.Y.S.E. in February and 
March. One day in February, volume 
jumped to an improbable 35 million 
shares, the highest ever; last Thursday 
32 million shares changed hands. The 
price of a seat on the New York Stock 
Exchange climbed back up to $95,000 
last week, from $72,000 in January 

New Era. The prolonged upswing 
has also dulled the cutting edge of a long- 
feared change in Wall Street's business 
practices that is scheduled to go into ef- 
fect next week. By order of the Secu- 
rities and Exchange Commission, the in- 
dustry’s watchdog, what remains of Wall 
Street's barnacled century-old system of 
charging uniform, fixed commissions for 
buying and selling stock will end. On 
May I, negotiated commissions between 
brokers and the investing public will be- 
gin on all trades. Investors will be able 
to shop among competing brokers for 
the lowest commissions and the best ser- 
vices. Wall Streeters, who have done bat- 
tle with the Government for a decade 
over negotiated rates, had given the 
event a designation that in itself is a dis- 
tress signal: Mayday 

To stockbrokers, Mayday means 
nothing less than the abolition of the sys- 
tem that has enriched them in good 
times and pulled many of them through 
during long periods of market slack 
What is more, negotiated—or “unfixed 
—commissions will begin a drastic re- 
structuring of the markets 
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securities 
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That shake-up will be paced by legis- 
lation now pending in Congress that in 
many ways is even more sweeping than 
the stringent measures passed during the 
New Deal in reaction to the stock mar- 
ket excesses of the Roaring Twenties. 
The new competitive era for Wall Street 
arrives as brokers scramble for capital 
to offer fresh investment ideas in new 
ways to U.S. investors. 

Lean and Hungry. Yet for all the 
fear that precedes it, Mayday could well 
prove to be, at least for the moment, 
a massive “non-event.” Commissions 
draw less attention from customers in 
strong markets, when heavy trading 
generates healthy incomes for brokers. 
More significant, Wall Street is tougher 
and more efficient than it was a few 
years ago, when poor market conditions 
heightened the dread of losing the crutch 
of fixed commissions. In the early "70s, 
for example, many sloppily managed 
firms were driven out of business be- 
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cause they were not automated enough 
to handle swelling trading volume. 
There followed destructive “back office” 
paper jams, missing stock certificates 
and theft. In recent weeks, firms have 
easily shouldered daily trading volume 
that would have smothered many of 
them a few years ago. Even so ardent a 
foe of negotiated commissions as James 
J. Needham, chief of the New York 
Stock Exchange, concedes that brokers 
are ready for Mayday. Says he: “They're 
about as trim as they could be.” 

Still, the Street's dependence on 
fixed rates is axiomatic; were it not for 
an emergency 8% commission increase 
granted last November by the SEC—a fil- 
lip that boosted fourth-quarter profits in 
a withering market—Wall Street as a 
whole would probably have lost money 
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last year. And there is little comfort for 
the Street in knowing that negotiated 
rates are really nothing new. They went 
into effect four years ago on trades of 
$500,000 and above, a move that ben- 
efited large institutional investors such 
as life insurance companies, pension 
funds, mutual funds and banks. In 1972, 
the breakpoint was lowered to $300,000. 
Last year fixed commissions were re- 
moved on small trades—$2.000 and 
below. What becomes unfixed next week 
is everything else—commissions on 
deals between $2,000 and $300,000, the 
bulk of business. “Most of the lumps are 
still to come,” says George D. Gould, 
chairman of New York's DLJ Securities, 
a division of Donaldson, Lufkin & Jen- 
rette, a major institutional broker. 

No one knows what shape Wall 
Street will be in after six months or a 
year of negotiated commissions. If trad- 
ing volume turns down, price wars could 
still drive many small firms out of busi- 
ness or into merger. As of now, brokers 
are guarding their post-Mayday plans 
as if they were state secrets. All eyes 
are on the securities industry's General 
Motors—Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner 
& Smith. 

Merrill Lynch officials will not con- 
firm it, but there are signs that the firm 
will “unbundle’’—that is, begin charging 
separately for services such as maintain- 
ing certain kinds of records, sending out 
market letters or investment advice. 
Charges for at least some of these ser- 
vices were buried in the old fixed com- 
missions. If Merrill Lynch does unbun- 
dle, the rest of the industry is sure to 
follow. The one certainty about May- 
day is that brokers and investors will 
change the ways in which they do busi- 
ness. The three major changes: 

AVERAGE INVESTORS, who have lit- 
tle bargaining power now, will not gain 
any under unfixed rates. But they will 
no longer pay an automatic industry- 
wide commission to buy, say, 100 shares 
of General Electric. Instead, they will 
face a dizzying array of fee schedules dif- 
fering from broker to broker and vary- 
ing with the kinds of services offered. 
In most cases, they will probably pay 
more in commissions instead of less as 
brokers unbundle their services and 
charge for them. In most cases, inves- 
tors will probably choose to stick with a 
familiar broker and his services rather 
than shop for bargains. 

INSTITUTIONAL INVESTORS, who ac- 
count for about 70% of the market's vol- 
ume, will remain the muscular hagglers 
they have always been. But they are not 
likely to save much more than they do 
now because brokers will only be able 
to shave their costs so much. Typically, 
institutions have paid brokers 50% to 
70% of old rates on trades above $300,- 
000 that are negotiated now. Roughly 
the same pattern is expected to prevail 
after Mayday. An institution might pre- 
fer to pay more in commissions for bet- 
ter service from a broker who consis- 
tently performs well and gives helpful 


investment advice. But there are legal 
risks. By law, institutions have a fidu- 
ciary responsibility to get the most for 
their clients’) money—and are vulner- 
able to being sued if they fail. Pending 
legislation would allow institutions lee- 
way in seeking the best service, which 
might not always be obtainable for the 
lowest commission. But even with that, 
lawyers may be kept busy in squabbles 
over whether commission dollars are be- 
ing used wisely. 

BIG BOARD BROKERS will be in a 
better position generally to compete 
with “third market” dealers, who do 
business off the exchanges and do not 
charge commissions; they make their 
money on the difference between their 
buying and selling prices. The third mar- 
ket sprang up in the 1960s to serve in- 
stitutions who were seeking ways to 
avoid paying the Big Board’s high fixed 
commissions. 

Whatever their impact, negotiated 
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commissions are only one element in a 
Wall Street picture that has been rap- 
idly changing during the past five years. 
In the rush to lure investors back to a 
market that until recently has been any- 
thing but alluring, the financial commu- 
nity has been offering new services to 
attract attention. The result: everybody 
is getting into everybody else’s business 
Banks, for example, offer stock-pur- 
chase plans to depositors. Life insurance 
companies are selling mutual funds. 
Merrill Lynch went so far as to buy Fam- 
ily Life Insurance Co. of Seattle, and is 
now considering registering the life in- 
surance salesmen as stockbrokers. 

The American Stock Exchange in 
January began trading odd-lot Treasury 
securities in denominations of $1,000 to 
$99,000. Its hottest new product is the 
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It takes two halves to make a 
whole-house air conditioning system 


York tells the 
whole story! 


The Outside Half 


that everyone talks about 


Most air conditioning ads show you only the outside half of 
the system. Here's York’s all-new Champion IV, built with 
the four benefits you look for most: quiet, efficient 
operation, serviceability and reliability. That’s a lot to 
build into a small, compact cabinet. But, York is known the 
world over for meeting this kind of challenge. 





Because we think you deserve the Whole Story. 


COC OF HONE Seam COMMONER 


YORK Kime 


It takes more than a few words to tell you the complete story Send Coupon to: York Div. of Borg-Warner Corp 
about York’s advanced new system. After all, it took a P.O. Box 1592, York, Pa. 17405 
century of engineering know-how to create it. So, we've Rush me York's whole story 


prepared two full-color brochures. They’re yours. Free. 


The Inside Half 
that only York talks about 


Most companies don't say much about the inside cooling coil, 
the half that actually cools your home's air. Maybe because 
York's FlatTop coil has benefits no one else can match. It cuts 
ordinary coil height in half for easier installation. A patented 
drain system means no potential pan of standing water, a 
source of household odors and other problems. It helps 
extend furnace life, may even save heating fuel. 


Call me for free home estimate T1475 


NAME 


city COUNTY 


STATE _ zip 





FORD REDESIGNS 


E-100 B-100 
Comparable GVW 5.100 Ibs 4,800 ibs 
Standard engine 300 cu. in 225 cu. in 


..and prices it 
$339 below iiecon: | te [ sm | 


Dodge! 





VAN SERIES FORD DODGE 














Six Six 
Base retail price $3,460° $3,699 
Power front disc brakes Std $ 49 
Sliding side cargo door No Charge 22 
HD rear springs Std 11 


F78x158 tires Std 18 





° 
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*“Manufacturers’ suggested retail price plus maximum differ- 
ence in destination and delivery charges and coolant 
charges; excludes dealer prep charges on both Ford and 
Dodge which may affect comparison in some areas 








Econoline Van shown with optional Chateau trim, Captain's Chairs, radio, whee! covers, mirrors, whitewall tires, Tu-Tone paint 


New Value 


No old-style van has any of 
Ford's new van features. 


No old-style van can match Ford's new 
features. Ford moved the engine forward 
to make driver area roomier, more com- 
fortable ... added a frame for strength... 
boosted top payload to 5,145 Ibs. 


© Front doors open wide with no big wheel 
wells to climb over @ Out-of-way engine 
cover lets you step to rear or across van 
® Mode! for model, new Ford vans have 
most cargo space of any © Standard 300 
Six offers economy plus performance, 351 
and 460 V-8's optional ¢ Unique van op- 
tions include pivoting Captain's Chairs, 
one-way glass for cargo area, aux. heater/ 
air conditioner built into body sidewall. 


Center cargo length 
increased 12 in. 
over last year. 


Engine moved 
forward for more 
room for driver 
and passenger. 


Key areas are galvanized, 
entire body deep-dip 
Electrocoat primed. 














New engine- 
forward design 
permits up to 
17 outside 
service checks. 


The only 
American van with body- 
on-frame construction 
for high durability, 
smooth, quiet ride. 


FORD ECONOLINE VANS 
FORD DIVISION EP 


Energy-absorbing 
frame ralis 

help cushion 
front impact, 


Fuel capacity up to 
42.6 gals. with opt. 
auxiliary tank. 
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listed option, a way of betting on the fu- 
ture rise or fall of a stock just as com- 
modity speculators gamble on wheat or 
soybean futures. So far, the Amex’s list- 
ed option volume has risen to nearly 
20% of that on the Chicago Board Op- 
tions Exchange, where listed options 
were born two years ago. On the C.B.0.E 
itself, volume is doing nicely; in 1974, 
its first full year of business, it traded 
5.6 million contracts representing 560 
million shares of 32 companies. 

Central Market. Much of Wall 
Street’s long-range future will be deter- 
mined by pending legislation that would 
drastically alter the structure of the se- 
curities markets. Stalled last year be- 
cause of successful lobbying efforts by 
the securities industry, the revived mea- 
sures have now cleared the Senate and 
are likely to pass the House by the end 
of this month. Among their many fea- 
tures would be an order to the SEC to 
begin moving toward establishing a sin- 
gle, truly national securities market, sup- 
planting the hodgepodge of regional ex- 
changes that now exist. Some actions 
have already been taken toward the 
“central market.” In June, transactions 
on other exchanges will appear on the 
same ticker tape as those on New York's 
Big Board. Investors will then be able 
to see where they can get the best deal 
and steer their business to the proper 
exchange. 

Despite the coming reforms—and 
the current revival of stock prices and 
trading volume—there is still a perva- 
sive worry over the future of the stock 
market as a capital-raising mechanism. 
The Big Board’s Needham fears that ne- 
gotiated commissions and a central mar- 
ket could decrease incentive to belong to 
the N.Y.S.E. and weaken the nation’s old- 
est and most important stock exchange 
He worries also that the changes will 
tend to increase institutional dominance 
of the market, making it increasingly in- 
hospitable to individuals. They will con- 
tinue doing what they have been doing 
for some time: investing elsewhere—in 
commodities or funds that buy interest- 
bearing securities. Small investors have 
apparently not been too impressed by 
the booming market. All the evidence is 
that the institutions, not individuals, 
have dominated the rebound. 


AGRICULTURE 
Heading for a Veto 


Ever since falling farm prices and 
higher costs put the squeeze on their in- 
comes last year, the nation’s farmers 
have pushed for “emergency” legislation 
that would boost Government price 
guarantees. With help from liberal ur- 
ban Democrats, the politically skillful 
farm bloc has shepherded one package 
of supports for corn, dairy and other ag- 
ricultural products through the House 
(TIME, March 31), propelled another, 
more generous version through the Sen- 
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FALL REPLANTING IN KANSAS 
Mercy to consumers. 


ate, and engineered a compromise that 
emerged from a conference committee 
last week. The measure promptly sailed 
back through the Senate; it will pass the 
House this week and then land on Pres- 
ident Ford’s desk—where it is expected 
to be vetoed. 

If the President does plow under the 
“emergency” measure, it will be an act 
of mercy toward consumers, but a blow 
to farmers. To shore up net farm in- 
come, which nearly doubled in 1973 but 
fell 17%, to $27 billion, last year, the 
measure would increase the support 
price of milk from 75% to 80% of so- 
called parity, raise “target” prices of 
wheat, grain and cotton (giving farmers 
cash subsidies if the price falls below 
the “target” level), and allow the Gov- 
ernment to make larger loans to grow- 
ers, It would also raise grocery bills. Ac- 
cording to Agriculture Department 
economists, the addition to retail food 
prices this year would cost the consumer 
several hundred million dollars; milk, 
butter and cheese would all be higher. 

Agriculture Secretary Earl Butz, 
who normally backs any proposal that 
helps farmers, believes that this one 
would only encourage them to produce 
for Government guarantees. Its effect, 
says Assistant Secretary Clayton Yeut- 
ter, would be to take the nation “back 
into the dark ages of farm policy.” In- 
deed, for four decades Government pol- 
icy consisted of a labyrinth of props 
under income that expanded until it cost 
taxpayers $4 billion in 1972. By over- 
hauling the old system, the Nixon Ad- 
ministration trimmed the price tag to 
about $500 million last year. Unless 
Congress can now override a presiden- 
tial veto of the 1975 bill—which seems 
unlikely—the cost of farm supports may 
well continue to decline. 





OIL 
Off to a Bad Start 


French Diplomat Louis de Guirin- 
gaud worked almost all night to break 
the deadlock, but failed. The next af- 
ternoon U.S. Under Secretary of State 
Charles W. Robinson flew home alone 
from Paris, and the remaining delegates 
to the international energy conference 
last week quietly ended their meeting. 

The gathering brought together rep- 
resentatives of four members of the Or- 
ganization of Petroleum Exporting 
Countries, three developing oil consum- 
ers (Brazil, India and Zaire) and eleven 
industrialized oil importers (Japan; the 
nine-nation Common Market, speaking 
through a single delegate; and the U.S.). 
They were supposed to prepare an agen- 
da for a larger conference later this year, 
but the parties were unable to agree on 
the topics. 

The four OPEC members (Algeria, 
Iran, Saudi Arabia and Venezuela) 
joined forces with the developing na- 
tions to insist that a later conference 
would have to consider price-stabilizing 
arrangements for a wide range of com- 
modities, not just oil. 

The industrialized nations wanted to 
limit the agenda to energy and directly 
related topics. Even so, a compromise 
did seem within reach for a time. The 
European Community, negotiating on 
behalf of the U.S. and Japan, made a 
proposal that would cover raw materials 
as well as oil but would provide for “spe- 
cial attention” for the oil issue. As a 
sweetener, the proposal also offered to 
consider subjects of interest to the de- 
veloping countries such as industrializa- 
tion and the transfer of technology. Eu- 
ropean and American diplomats fully 
expected that the offer would break the 
deadlock, and some of them were mak- 
ing premature announcements about the 
success of the conference 

To their surprise, the seven nonin- 
dustrialized countries flatly turned down 
the compromise because in their opin- 
ion it still gave too much emphasis to 
the oil issue. Explained Robinson: “The 
conference broke down on the inability 
to find satisfactory middle ground be- 
tween our view that it should be an en- 
ergy-centered conference and the OPEC 
and less developed nations’ view that it 
should be a forum for discussion of a 
new world economic order.” 

As the conference closed, delegates 
promised to keep in touch. But the out- 
look for a full-dress global meeting—or 
any sort of oil amity—is dim. At week's 
end while visiting Washington, Saudia 
Arabia’s petroleum minister, Ahmed 
Zaki Yamani, warned Americans that 
in the event of a new war in the Middle 
East, or even some vaguely defined “sit- 
uation like war,” the Arabs would not 
hesitate to impose another oil embargo 
on the U.S. and to extend it to Japan 
and Western Europe if they dared to 
share their supplies with the U.S. 
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RECESSION NOTES 


Checked Out. Their accounts may be 
empty, but many consumers write 
checks anyway during periods of reces- 
sion and inflation. Their intention often 
is to try to get to the bank with money 
before a merchant turns in the check 
More consumers are now losing the race 
In Dallas County, Texas, bad checks for 
$200 or less nearly doubled between Jan- 
uary 1974 and January of this year. In 
Atlanta, the amount of debt that never 
gets collected has increased 20% to 25% 
in the past six months or so. Most of it 
is made up of bad checks written for 
small amounts to discount department 
stores 


Reading Rise. In many towns the new 
In place for free information and en- 
tertainment is the public library. “It is 
a truism among librarians that the Great 
Depression saw a tremendous rise in 
people coming into public libraries, and 
we believe this is happening to some ex- 
tent again,” says Larry Molumby, a pub- 
lic library administrator in Washington, 
D.C. Books on how to pass exams or 
learn skills are more popular than ever 
before. In San Francisco, the city li- 
brary’s head of public information has 
noticed a sharp increase in demand for 
histories of the Depression. The staff has 
also been taught the meaning of such re- 
condite phrases as “GNP implicit price 
deflator” (the nation’s most comprehen- 
sive price index) by securities brokers 
who come in to look up reference pub- 
lications no longer subscribed to by their 
thrift-minded firms. 


Annual Beatings. An oddball stock- 
holder bristling with poison-tipped ques- 
tions has disturbed many an annual 
meeting in the past, but usually he or 
she has badgered management alone. 
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Exit the Pioneer 


Under the gun of financial extrem- 
ity Pan American World Airways has 
dropped many of the exotic but unprof- 
itable destinations to which it tradition- 
ally flew. Then it turned to Iran for about 
$245 million in rescue loans. Now an- 
other long-distinctive feature of the 
company is going. After 48 years of ser- 
vice, Founder and Chairman Juan Terry 
Trippe, 75, will not stand for re-election 
to the board at the annual meeting on 
May 13. 

Company watchers say that the de- 
cision signals no fundamental change in 
Pan Am. Chairman William Seawell has 
set the company on an austere course, 
cutting not only routes but personnel. 
The atmosphere is a far cry from the 
days of Pioneer Trippe’s pre-eminence. 
Even after he resigned as chairman in 
1968, nominations to the board were 


This year, warned Touche Ross & Co., 
a major New York accounting firm, 
stockholders worried by the recession 
would show up in force and ask tough, 
possibly angry questions. To help such 
clients as Sears, Roebuck & Co., Boeing 
and Prudential Insurance, Touche Ross 
put together a memo warning manage- 
ment to expect sharp queries in three 
main areas: the ability of the company 
to cope with such business conditions 
as liquidity shortages, the management 
of corporate assets, and the reliability 
of the firm’s financial reports. Early 
meetings have borne out the predictions 
At last week’s annual meeting of Touche 
Ross Client Chrysler Corp., 650 share- 
holders peppered management with 
some questions that the accountants had 
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routinely submitted to Trippe for ap- 
proval; he preferred men who cut an el- 
egant figure, either romantic or old- 
school-tie. Foremost among them: the 
late Charles Lindbergh. 

Seawell has hand-picked replace- 
ments for Lindbergh, Trippe and for- 
mer Treasury Secretary John Connally, 
who also will not stand for re-election 
They are Financier Sol Linowitz; Mar- 
ietta Tree, a city planner and former 
chief of the U.S. delegation to the U.N.; 
and Lowell Dillingham, scion of an old 
Hawaiian family. Only Dillingham ap- 
pears cast in the elegant Trippe mold. 
Though a Boston Peabody, Mrs. Tree is 
known for her liberal views. Linowitz, 
a sagacious businessman, is expected to 
give Seawell tough-minded support. 

The chairman will need it. The loan 
negotiations with Iran appear to be in 
trouble. One reason: the Iranians de- 
mand that General Ali Khademi, chief 
executive of Iran Air, also be added to 
Pan Am’s board 





not included in their forecast. Among 
them: Would Chairman Lynn Town- 
send agree to resign? The answer: No 


Trash Slash. A steady downward trend 
has been established by one of the econ- 
omy’s more esoteric indicators: garbage 
collections. Consumers buying fewer 
goods have less to throw out; sluggish in- 
dustrial activity is reflected in less waste 
In the first three months of 1975, Chi- 
cago sanitation workers picked up 200,- 
000 fewer tons than in the first quarter 
of 1974. Conspicuously absent are the 
usual numbers of discarded major ap- 
pliances such as stoves, washing ma- 
chines and refrigerators. New York 
City’s household and construction 
wastes dwindled by nearly | million tons 
in 1974, and continue to diminish in 
1975. Pickings are slimmer in the At- 
lanta area too. In Fulton County, Ga., 
because of factory shutdowns, refuse 
production by industries has slipped 
80% in the past cight months 


Fat of the Land. With a vast field of 
job seekers to survey, some employers 
now pay careful attention to factors oth- 
er than professional qualifications. “If 
two people are equal,” Atlanta Person- 
nel Consultant Neale Traves tells his 
job-hunting clients, “invariably the em- 
ployer will take the guy with the clean- 
cut All-American look.” A case in point: 
a former clerk in Los Angeles complains 
that prospective employers have de- 
manded that she have her Afro hair- 
style straightened and that she remove 
the gold earring from her nose. Over- 
weight people, in particular, feel that 
they are being squeezed out of the job 
market. In a recent survey of 1,000 heav- 
ies conducted by Dr. Rudolf Noble, a 
San Francisco obesity specialist, 14.2% 
claimed that their weight was prevent- 
ing them from landing jobs 
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Decision’75: 
We have the tools to 


prevent higher unemployment. 
Will we use them? 


Unemployment is a byproduct of the energy crisis. 

Continuing fuel shortages can slow produc- 
tion, close factories and cost jobs. Or im- 
ported fuels can wreck our economy —and 
cost jobs. To prevent higher unemploy- 
ment, we must have more energy, and 
soon. Where will it come from’? 

Coal. America’s own 
energy source. 

Right now, we have 
enough coal to satisfy all 
our energy needs for the 
next 300 years. Industrial 
energy, electrical power 
and, with more research, 
clean synthetic fuels. 
But it will take a con- 
centrated, coordinated 
effort to develop this 
vital resource. 

On the positive 
side, developing our 
coal resources means more jobs. 
Employment for about 
125,000 more miners in the 
coal industry alone. Many 
more thousands of jobs in 
research, transportation and 
new equipment. And untold 
numbers of jobs made secure by the assurance of ample energy. 

What tools will it take to mobilize our coal? New mines, tech- 
nological development, money and, most of all, new laws to support the 
immense investments that will be needed. 

You can help. How? 

Send for our free booklet, “Decision ’75: Coal is the answer.” 

Then, if you have unanswered questions, write us. But if you agree 
that a rational energy policy is urgently needed, tell the people who 
need to know. 

This commitment is vital, but please, don’t wait to act. Un- 
employment could get worse without coal to help power the machinery 
of our economy. 

National Coal Association, 1130 17th St., N.W., Washington, D.C. 20036 


Coal is the answer. Now. 
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SHARDIK 
by RICHARD ADAMS 
604 pages. Simon & Schuster. $9.95. 


Richard Adams has written a sec- 
ond novel, and may the Great Bear God 
help him. It seems certain that he is in 
for a spell of heavyweight reviewing, the 
kind of borborygmic reappraisal the 
critical community indulges in when it 
feels slightly ill and foolish after a gorge 
of overpraise. What was overpraised, of 
course, was Watership Down, a bunny 
epic greeted last year as if it were a cross 
between Moby-Dick and The Wind in 
the Willows. The excessive praise was a 
critical phenomenon that occurs every 
year or so when reviewers tire of the stin- 
giness that honesty requires, and heap 
all of their withheld love on some more 
or less fragile volume. 

Seen without regard to its predeces- 
sor, Shardik resembles good science fic- 
tion, unsatisfactorily diluted with Victo- 
rian romanticism. The author postulates 
a tribe of Iron Age men called Ortelgans, 
in ancient times the builders and rulers 
of a splendid city called Bekla, but now, 
because of military and moral decline, a 
ragtag band of hunters huddling fearful- 
ly on a river island at the edge of the 
Beklan empire. The planet is earth, but 
the local geography is all of the author's 
making, and he has great fun with maps, 
invented place names and at least four 
different languages. 

Adolescent Bluff. The central fig- 
ure of the Ortelgan religion is Shardik, 
a giant bear god. Though only a caste 
of virgin priestesses preserves this mem- 
ory, Shardik actually lived as a real bear 
during the time of Ortelga’s supremacy. 
When Adams’ story begins, a great bear 
appears, driven to the edge of the River 
Telthearna by a forest fire. Confused and 
maddened, he stops, rises awesomely on 
his hind legs, standing more than twice 
as tall as a man, and beats at the flames. 
Burned and half-conscious, he is driven 
into the river, across which he drifts to 
the Ortelgans’ island. There the bear is 
discovered by a young hunter, Kelderek, 
and soon everyone in Ortelga believes 
he is Shardik come to life again. 

Adams is absolutely first-rate at 
making the reader feel the river mist 
on his face, feel the brush of wet leaves 
across the skin of arms and thighs, or 
smell the stench of a sodden bear. This 
extraordinary ability to evoke physical 
detail carries the book to whatever suc- 
cess it has. Where the author seems 
weak is in the sentimentality of his con- 
ceptions. These shape what is not meant 
to be a children’s tale into a kind of pre- 
tentious adolescent bluff: a tragic chron- 
icle of conquest, corruption and decline 
that dribbles off into happily-ever-after 

Enfilamed by the presence of Shar- 
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dik, the Ortelgans reconquer their old 
capital city. There they rule, under the 
guidance of Kelderek, who has become 
the bear’s priest and interpreter (he is a 
simple, open-hearted man, who plays 
with children, shuns grown women 
—with an aversion that seems less 
priestly chastity than schoolboy prud- 
ery). To keep Bekla’s economy prosper- 
ous, the Ortelgans revive a particularly 
obnoxious slave trade dealing in chil- 
dren. Kelderek, his mind on the possibil- 
ities of sainthood, thoughtlessly gives his 
approval of this abomination. Thus mor- 
ally undermined, the bear cult deterio- 
rates until enemies threaten Bekla. The 
bear Shardik is wounded, escapes to the 
countryside, kills an evil slave trader, 
then dies himself. After some hideous 
adventures, Kelderek atones for his mis- 
rule, marries a beautiful but slightly 
soiled virgin priestess, and sets up a com- 
munity to care for for- 
mer slave children. 
There is no iron to 
this Iron Age fable. The 
grimness is fake, the fas- 
cination with virginity 
is a naughty bore, and 
the monstrous figure of 
Shardik is cheapened by 
watery supernaturalism. 
It is one thing for Kel- 
derek and his primitive 
fellow tribesmen—a few 
skeptics to the contrary 
—to believe the bear is a 
god, quite another for 
author and reader to pretend to believe 
it. This pretense is what Adams insists 
on, and it smacks of Pan worship, that 
Victorian silliness in which refined city 
dwellers pretended that they glimpsed 
the wicked, goat-footed god as they 
strolled through an orderly countryside. 
Adams begins his tale with an ep- 
igraph from Jung: “Superstition and 
accident manifest the will of God.” Per- 
haps, but not here. The author spins 
out his romance entertainingly, but 
without dealing seriously with the ques- 
tions he raises: of belief and its per- 
version, of authority and its corruption. 
Good as he is at nature walks, Adams 
does not venture far into the forests of 
the mind. ® John Skow 


Woe Is Me 


PAGES FROM A COLD ISLAND 
by FREDERICK EXLEY 
274 pages. Random House. $7.95. 


If ever a successful novel seemed to 
be its own happy ending, it was Fred- 
erick Exley’s A Fan's Notes (1968). Ina 
captivating blend of fiction and auto- 
biography, with remarkable humor and 
pitiless self-scrutiny, Exley, a high 
school football player turned writer and 
pressagent, told how his youthful fan- 





























tasies of athletic and literary glory rip- 
ened into alcoholism, two ruined mar- 
riages, three stints in state mental 
institutions. For winters on end, he re- 
membered, all that kept him lurching 
from Sunday to Sunday was an obses- 
sion with pro football and the exploits 
of New York Giant Halfback Frank 
Gifford, a classmate at the University 
of Southern California. To Exley, 45, 
Gifford’s triumphant career provided 
weekly proof of his own status as an All- 
America flop. 

Pixilated Idyl. Those who thought 
that success would spoil Exley’s ro- 
mance with failure underestimated his 
capacity for masochism. In Pages from 
a Cold Island, he comes up with a new 
hero to feel dwarfed beside. No mere 
football star, either. This time he has 
chosen the century’s pre-eminent Amer- 
ican critic and man of letters, Edmund 
Wilson. Once he creeps into Wilson's 
shadow, Exley happily sets off on an- 
other binge of literary self-deprecation 

Along the way, he swiftly tries to de- 
molish or denigrate the success of A 
Fan's Notes, which got splendid reviews, 
sold respectably, and won some literary 
awards. For a while, Exley garnered fan 
notes of his own, as well as lecture in- 
vitations and a chance to hobnob with 
the likes of Norman Mailer and Saul 
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RICHARD ADAMS & BEAR GOD 
Belief and its perversion. 
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BOOKS 


Bellow. His life settled into a long, pix- 
ilated idyl: winters of bohemian sloth 
on Singer Island, Fla., sleepy summers 
at his mother’s house in upstate New 
York, side trips to Europe and Nassau, 
and an endless supply of booze and ac- 
commodating young women. Still, he in- 
sists, “my life-style of lugging my own 
soiled sweat shirts and skivvies to the 
laundromat and lunching on cheese- 
burgers and draft beer had altered not 
a whit.” 

Critic’s Tribute. Edmund Wilson's 
death in June 1972 really gave Exley 
something to grieve about. He was seized 
by the desire “to take something of Wil- 
son to carry with me” because Wilson 
had been everything he was not: dig- 
nified, dedicated, the last survivor of the 
lost, drunken literary generation. What 
was more, there was a tenuous connec- 
tion between the two men. Wilson's final 
years had been spent restoring his an- 
cestral stone house in Talcottville, not 
far from Exley’s native Watertown, 
N.Y. Exley had never met Wilson, but 
then he had barely met Gifford. His mis- 
sion was clear: sober up and pay tribute 
to the better man 

Naturally, Exley claims that he 
failed. His carefully prepared picnic 
with Wilson’s secretary was “a disaster”, 
Wilson's oldest daughter did talk to him 
—about everything except her father 
Exley, as usual, is too harsh on himself. 
The book's reconstruction of Wilson's 
last days—which the critic spent listen- 
ing to the sound of a bulldozer chewing 
up his front yard for a highway project 
—is skillful journalism. It is as clear and 
direct as Exley’s eulogy for Wilson 
“He's done precisely what he'd set out 
to do as a young man—'to get to know 
something about all the main depart- 
ments of human thought’—he’d lived to 
be 77, he'd died a lot less uncomfortably 
than he might have done.” 





AUTHOR EXLEY & PAINTED HEROINE 
Running from Fay Wray. 
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Rueful hero worship is an odd, yet 
touching trait in a man of 45. Pages from 
a Cold Island goes in for a bit of her- 
oine worship too, most successfully. 
Exley tells how he schemed to meet Glo- 
ria Steinem because he wanted to learn 
how she had survived the 1960s with 
her poise and beliefs intact, “while I'd 
come out of the years badly whipped, 
cravenly, running to a quitter’s obesity 
... ” Their interview, a comic pas de 
deux of cross-purposes, comes to an end 
when Steinem airily puts down an ab- 
sent friend by saying that he “should 
have been a sports reporter for the Dai- 
ly News.” Stunned, Exley cannot bear 
to tell her that “the dream of my life” 
was to be that very thing. It is as if Fay 
Wray had chased King Kong down the 
Empire State Building and into the near- 
est saloon. 

Near the end of A Fan's Notes, Ex- 
ley reached a bleary-eyed recognition of 
his “destiny—to sit in the stands with 
most men and acclaim others.” But af- 
ter two books, the question is: whom will 
he find next to measure down against? 
A Fan's Notes did have a brief refer- 
ence to Edmund Wilson. Pages from a 
Cold Island offers no such clue to the fu- 
ture. Henry Kissinger probably will not 
do any more. Warren Beatty? Queen 
Elizabeth II? ® Pau! Gray 


The Roads to Eaton Place 


MR. HUDSON’S DIARIES 
by MICHAEL HARDWICK 


ROSE'S STORY 
by TERENCE BRADY and CHARLOTTE BINGHAM 


SARAH'S STORY 
by MOLLY HARDWICK 
All published by Pocket Books. All $1.50. 


As followers of Public Television's 
most popular import know, the relation- 
ship between Richard Bellamy and his 
servants in the Edwardian saga Up- 
stairs, Downstairs is complex, profound 
—and totally unilateral 

They know everything about him: his 
bank balance, his sex life, his loneliness 
after Lady Marjorie’s death, the snubs 
he receives from his aristocratic South- 
wold in-laws, his distress at Son James’ 
behavior, the state of his career. And in 
a hundred ways they mutely demon- 
strate their sympathy for him. But Rich- 
ard, unlike the TV audience, knows very 
little about them. Consequently, his sen- 
sitive efforts at sympathy often seem 
gauche, even patronizing. 

It may, therefore, have been in a 
spirit of democracy as well as com- 
merce that Producer John Hawkes- 
worth authorized a series of pop pa- 
perback “autobiographies,” which pur- 
port to reveal “the never-before-told 
secrets” of Hudson, the butler, Head 
Houseparlormaid Rose and the rene- 
gade Sarah. But good grief! As coo- 
pered up into print by a quartet of 
British writers, the earlier lives of the 








SARAH FROM UPSTAIRS, DOWNSTAIRS 
A passel of bestselling servants. 


fascinating Bellamy servants have been 
drowned in tears and treacle 

Hudson, it seems, nobly renounced 
his ambition to be a lawyer and took a 
job as a gamekeeper to support his par- 
ents and educate a gifted younger broth- 
er. He falls in love with a highland lass, 
only to watch her die from measles 
Rose’s story is just as stark. Left moth- 
erless at twelve, she found herself succes- 
sively at the mercy of a drunken father, 
the Southwold servants’ hall, and a lech- 
erous young master. Orphan Sarah's be- 
ginnings were livelier—and even more 
unpleasant. As a girl she is saved from 
impending rape in Whitechapel, but the 
man who saved her turned out to be a 
perverted missionary. By contrast, the 
weekly blend of world crisis and teapot 
tragedy at Eaton Place—where all the 
books end—seems calm indeed 

In the Soup. Such books are known 
in the trade as “show tie-ins,” and by 
the debased standards of the genre these 
are well done. But what would happen 
if the show went in for “book tie-ins” 
and the Bellamys had to cope with a pas- 
sel of bestselling authors below-stairs? 
The furor would make an episode in it- 
self. Undoubtedly, Southwold Solicitor 
Sir Geoffrey would summon a conclave 
to cope with the scandal. Richard might 
well consider putting the screws on the 
outraged Dowager Lady Southwold to 
increase his allowance in exchange for 
suppressing /is earlier diaries. Richard’s 
middle-class daughter-in-law Hazel 
would surely stick up for the servants’ 
right to publish, and James would prof- 
it from the occasion by borrowing ten- 
ners from a suddenly flush Hudson. As 
for Mrs. Bridges, it is obvious that the 
good woman’s recipe book would be- 
come an alltime seller, she would retire 
to the Cotswolds—and Upstairs, Down- 
stairs would be in the soup. #® Gina Mallet 
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Chicago’s Top Radio News Team 
Bob puts together the brightest morning team in 


Chicago Radio, with your music and our town's best 
Radio News Team. 


Get your day together tomorrow morning, with Bob 
and the WIND News Team. Jim Gannon, News; 
Dick Elliott, Special Reports; Earl Finckle, Weather; 
and Jim Durham, Sports. 


PUTTING IT ALL-TOGETHER 


WIND RADIO 560 














The best news you'll hear all day 
starts every morning on Newsradio 78. 


Wake up to WBBM Newsradio 78, and keep 
us tuned in as you go to work or as you go 
about your morning. Those Newspeople tell 
you what you need to know to get your day 
started. 

Get all the latest news. Dale McCarren and 
Donn Pearlman anchor Chicago's most com- 
plete morning newscasts, backed by CBS 
News on the Hour. 

Catch up on sports. Brent Musburger and 
Brad Palmer give you a complete rundown on 
yesterday's games, plus views and interviews 
on today’s action. 


Find out what the weather's going to be. 
WBBM's exclusive Weather Command brings 
the most complete forecasts including separate 
reports for northern and southern suburbs. 

Get where you're going this morning. Our 
exclusive Computer Traffic Control helps you 
with the most comprehensive traffic informa- 
tion in town. 

Add to all this John Madigan's Commen- 
taries, Business and Financial News and spe- 
cial CBS features, and you've got quite a 
morning. Which is just the beginning of quite 
a day, when you listen to WBBM Newsradio 78. 


WBBM NEWSRADIO 78 
Know it all with Those Newspeople. 


Cash and Culture 


At the National Book Awards cer- 
emony last year, afler a young man had 
streaked naked in front of the stage, the 
imperturbable master of ceremonies re- 
marked, “That's funny. I talked to Al- 
fred Knopf just a few days ago, and he 
said then that he couldn't make it to- 
night.” For this year’s ceremonies the fa- 
mous publisher, now 82, turned up on- 
stage at New York’s Avery Fisher Hall. 
suitably clad in a pink shirt. Knopf was 
being given a special citation for more 
than halfa century of distinguished pub- 
lishing, and his brief remarks recalled a 
happier time when de-luxe editions of 
books could be bought for $1.50 apiece 

The sense of cost and continuity was 
a somber reminder to the audience that 
after 26 years, this might be the last 
N.B.A. ceremony. Plagued by rising 
costs and dwindling support, derived 
mainly from the Association of Amer- 
ican Publishers, the National Book 
Committee, which long sponsored the 
awards, last year went out of business 
The 1975 N.B.A. ceremonies, in fact, 
took place only because Roger Stevens, 
chairman of the committee on awards 
policy, personally guaranteed expenses 
Whether or not he can save the awards 
is still very much in doubt 

Persistent complaints and sugges- 
tions about the N.B.A. range from the 
publishers’ charge that the awards do 
not sell books to the preposterous no- 
tion that the official ceremonies should 
resemble the Academy Awards, with the 
myrmidons of show biz whooping things 
up on network TV. But the N.B.A. lists 
of nominees and winners over the past 
26 years could serve as a remarkably 
concise index to the quality of postwar 
American literature and the broad con- 
cerns of American life 

This year’s winners were typical of 
that diversity. In fiction, the split award 
went to a traditional academic novel, 
Thomas Williams’ The Hair of Harold 
Roux, and Robert Stone’s Dog Soldiers, 
a savage morality tale that moves as fast 
as a whodunit and finds a nihilistic link 
between the Viet Nam War and the drug 


BOOKS 


culture. The arts and letters award was 
shared by Lewis Thomas’ The Lives of 
a Cell, a meditation on the structure of 
all living matter, and Roger Shattuck’s 
life of Marcel Proust. For the recently 
created category, contemporary affairs, 
the judges put together a list of nom- 
inees that included Bernstein and 
Woodward's All the President's Men and 
Robert Caro’s The Power Broker. They 
finally chose Theodore Rosengarten’s 
All God's Dangers, the unforgettable 
memoir of an Alabama sharecropper 

Soul and Psyche. Other winners 
in history, Bernard Bailyn’s The Ordeal 
of Thomas Hutchinson, a study of the 
Royal Governor of Massachusetts on the 
eve of the American Revolution; in phi- 
losophy, Robert Nozick’s Anarchy, State 
and Utopia, a disquisition upon just how 
and why that government is best which 
governs least. In poetry, Marilyn Hack- 
ers Presentation Piece; in biography, 
Richard B. Sewall’s The Life of Emily 
Dickinson; in children’s books, Virginia 
Hamilton’s M.C. Higgins, the Great, a 
story about growing up black in the 
Cumberland Mountains. Science and 
translation offered a contrast between 
trouble of the psyche and of the soul: Sil- 
vano Arieti’s Interpretations of Schizo- 
phrenia and the Anthony Kerrigan 
translation of Spanish Philosopher Mi- 
guel de Unamuno’s The Agony of Chris- 
tianityand Essays on Faith 

In an acceptance speech, Dr. Ar- 
ieti admitted that his book represented 
some 34 years effort. That news is not 
likely to encourage commercial pub- 
lishers. But if the awards do not sell 
many books in the short run, they are 
a powerful institutional advertisement 
for reading and the importance of ideas 
It is useful to be reminded, too, that 
books that matter still tend to be cre- 
ated by individuals working over long 
periods of time—mostly alone and not 
mainly for money. The awards’ pre- 
sent fiscal plight offers any potential 
backer a great cultural bargain. One 
minute of advertising on the Cher TV 
show costs around $75,000. A guarantee 
of just about that much would keep the 
N.B.A. afloat for a full year 


NATIONAL BOOK AWARD WINNERS. STANDING (FROM LEFT): STONE, SHATTUCK, HAMILTON, 
ARIETI, ROSENGARTEN, THOMAS. SEATED: WILLIAMS, SEWALL, HACKER, NOZICK 
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BERGMAN IN THE CONSTANT WIFE 


Fossil Pit 


THE CONSTANT WIFE 
by SOMERSET MAUGHAM 


When it comes to the stage, Ingrid 
Bergman dotes on second-rate plays. In 
recent years she has appeared in infe- 
rior O'Neill (More Stately Mansions), 
hand-me-down Shaw (Captain Brass- 
bound's Conversion), and now in fossil- 
ized Maugham. Bergman has treated 
each of these dilapidated vehicles as if 
it were the Queen's own royal barouche 
wheeling through the gates of Bucking- 
ham Palace. Indeed, Elizabeth II would 
not fault Bergman’s acting technique—a 
tilt of the head, a flash of a smile and 
the wave of a hand 

In The Constant Wife, Bergman is 
Constance Middleton, an amiable, idle 
woman who plays hostess to life in a 
well-appointed drawing room. Her hus- 
band John (Jack Gwillim) is a prosper- 
ous Harley Street surgeon who is hav- 
ing an affair with Constance’s best 
friend, a blonde married flibbertigibbet 
Omniscient as Sherlock Holmes and 
calmative as Candida, Constance knows 
all about it and does not wish to be told 
But friends will tell 

What ensues is not outrage, vituper- 
ation or divorce, but smug Shavian hom- 
ilies on the double standard and 
the right of women to economic self- 
determination. Incontestable Constance 
takes a job as an interior decorator and 
decamps for a six-week fling with an ar- 
dent old beau 

The becalmed drama stirs fitfully 
with a few clever lines, but only one 
member of the cast, Brenda Forbes, as 
Constance’s mother, delivers those with 
any style. Since Maugham wrote the 
play, half a century has passed, and 
passed it sadly by aT.E. Kalem 
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How much do you know 
about car leasing? 


True False 
Cr} 


1.Leasing is for corporations, 


not individuals. 
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2.Leasing is good for people 
who use their cars for 
business. 


3.Leasing is complicated. 


4.Leasing is merely another 
way to get a Car. 


5.When you lease you don't 
have to come up with a 
down payment. 


6.Leasing is always more 
expensive than buying. 


Z This year over 500,000 


individuals will lease 
their cars. 


LI OU 


#1 is false. Leasing is for individuals, 
families and small companies as well as for big 
corporations 

And yes, leasing is good for people who 
use their cars for business. Because it gives them 
anew Car to drive every two years or so, lets them 
project their total car expenses and keep accurate 
records for tax purposes 

Leasing complicated? False. Because #4 
is true. Leasing is merely another way to get the 
car of your choice. Often a more convenient way. 
Without coming up with a down payment. Making 
#5 also true 

And speaking of money, #6 is false. The 
cost of leasing varies with the type of lease and 
its length. Leasing can be less expensive than 
buying 


8.Leasing is for everyone. 


In fact, leasing is such a smart idea that, yes 
#7 is true. Over 500,000 people will lease their 
personal cars this year. Will you be one of them? 

Find out by talking with a local member of 
Chrysler Leasing System. He's in the Yellow Pages 
under ‘Auto Renting and Leasing: Or see most any 
Chrysler-Plymouth or Dodge 


dealer. ty 
He can answer your 
questions about leasing. And (AURVCIER| 
help you decide if leasing is | CHRYSLER | 
| LEASING SYSTEM 


right for you. Or not. 


Because —even though 
itwould beaniceconclusionto 
: CHRYSLER Dodge 
#8 is false. Leasing is not for 
everybody. But maybe it's for you 
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“If you want to give a flying fish some competition 
..try Hydrofoil Skiing in Corfu” 


©1974 
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“Hydrofoil skiing gives 
you a lift you don’t get 
from regular skiing. You 
start out at surface level 
and reach an elevation 
of about four feet. The 
excitement comes as you 
realize that you're sailing 
two elements...airand 
water. But you'd better have 
alittle tightrope walker in 
you to master the sport. 
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“Carol, who’d been looking 
like an airborne water 
nymph, lost her balance 
first. | took the plunge 
shortly after. But we both 
agreed that, with practice, 
no hydrofoil could foil us. 


“Later, we toasted our 
adventure with Canadian 
Club at the Kanoni Cafe 
in Corfu.’’ Wherever you go, 

people with taste agree C.C. is the only 

Canadian. For them, it has aunique 

smoothness, mellowness and lightness 

no other Canadian whisky can match. 

For 116 years, it’s been in aclass by itself. 

“The Best In The House’ in 87 lands. 





6 YEARS OLD. IMPORTED IN BOTTLE FROM CANADA BY HIRAM WALKER INPORTERS INC., DETROIT, Mi 






Canadien Cb 


Imported in bottle from Canada. 
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Ik Deep- -sea diver eft Holinski couldn’t No need for a cigarette holder today. ss 
fathom the idea of smoking without his™% ~Parliament’s filter is recessed, so you taste 
cigarette holder. Because it gave him only clean po flavor. It adds new eae 
clean taste. depth to clean taste 
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It works like a cigarette 
older works. @ 
For clean taste. 






Partarnent 






Kings: 14 mg: ‘tar:'0.8 mg. nicotine : 
100's:17 mg‘*tar:'1.1 mg. nicotine = 
av.percigarette, FIC Report Oct: 74 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 


That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 


Parliament. The recessed filter cigarette. 
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